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MACHINE GUNS OF THE FOURTH BRIGADE 
By Major L. W. T. Water, Jr., U.S.M.C. 


HE object of this article is to present to the readers of the 

GAZETTE in simple terms some of the difficulties experienced 

by Machine Gun Companies of the 4th Brigade, U. S. Marine 
Corps, operating with the 2d Division in France, and to touch 
briefly some of the many questions arising about the proper 
method of training, equipping, and using machine guns in the 
field. It is desired to avoid all technical terms and discussions. 
For those who wish to go fully into the subject of machine gun 
work there are complete pamphlets covering Machine Gunnery 
in all its phases which can be obtained and studied.’ 

In general machine gun subjects may be divided into two 
classes: (a) Tactical Employment of Guns, and (b) Organization 
and Direction of Fire. The principles of (b) are true regardless of 
what guns are used, while (a) differs with all the conditions which 
may normally change tactical situations and is a complete study 
in itself. A knowledge of it is necessary for the higher com- 
mander while it is not necessary for him to know the func- 
tioning of guns or how to organize or direct their fire from 
a technical standpoint. 

In view of the fact that there is a general misunderstanding 
throughout the service of the difference between automatic 
weapons and machine guns it might be well at the start of this 
article to point out the difference and to give definitions for each 
arm which will apply to all references used herein. 

An automatic rifle is a light hand arm capable of sustaining 





*“ Machine Gun Drill Regulations, Provisional,” 1917; ‘ Provisional 
Machine Gun Firing Manual,” 1917; “ Supplement to Machine Gun Drill Regu- 
lations, Provisional,” 1917, and “ Provisional Machine Gun Firing Manual,” 
1917; “ Handbook on Fire Control Instruments for Machine Guns”; machine 
gun manuals for all the various types of guns; confidential notes issued on 
machine guns from time to time during the war by the Army War College. 
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automatic fire, air cooled, without a tripod mount, usually fed 
from a magazine, and carried by the infantry soldier himself. 

The machine gun is a relatively heavier weapon, water cooled 
to make it capable of prolonged fire at high rates, mounted on a 
suitable tripod to make it capable of being used for direct and 
indirect fire, usually fed from a belt, having a crew of from three 
to nine men, and on account of its weight being carried on some 
form of wheel transportation. 

Thus the light Browning is a Browning Automatic rifle and 
the heavy Browning is a Browning Machine Gun. While the 
fire of the automatic rifle and machine gun is infantry fire and 
similar in many respects, the functions of these two arms are 
widely dissimilar and it is not the intention to discuss the 
automatic rifle. 

When the sth Regiment of Marines went to France one ma- 
chine gun company was a part of the organization of each infantry 
battalion. This organization was changed later and the machine 
guns of the 4th Brigade were: A four-company battalion coming 
immediately under the command of the Brigade Commander, and 
a regimental company to each of the infantry regiments. The 
Battalion Commander of the Machine Gun Battalion was in addi- 
tion, the Brigade Machine Gun Officer, and as such was the tac- 
tical adviser of the Brigade Commander in all machine gun mat- 
ters, being on his staff for this purpose. (G. O. No. 82, Hdg. 
A. E. F., December 28, 1917, Par. 3.) He, however, had only the 
administration of his own battalion, and while he could recom- 
mend a course of training to be followed by the regimental 
companies, the actual training of these companies was the respon- 
sibility of the regimental commanders unless the Brigade Com- 
mander saw fit to place it in the hands of the Commanding Officer 
of the Brigade Machine Gun Battalion. This method of instruc- 
tion and training for special units, such as machine guns, was 
carried out sometimes in the 2d Division. Prior to the St. Mihiel 
drive all fourteen machine gun companies of the Division were 
assembled at one camp and placed for instruction under the 
command of the Division Machine Gun Officer. 

In the line while fighting was in progress the machine gun 
companies which were attached to the infantry battalions came 
under the tactical control of the infantry battalion commander, 
while administratively they remained as before. The machine 
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gun commanders of companies so detailed to infantry battalions 
thus became the tactical advisers on machine gun matters of the 
battalion commanders of infantry. 

Where machine guns were used in batteries or groups these 
batteries came under the battery commanders: officers detailed 
for this work, and operating directly under orders from the 
Brigade or Division Machine Gun Officer. In this way the actual 
tactical command of the regimental machine gun companies 
might come under the command of the Battalion Commander 
of the Brigade Machine Gun Battalion. In an attack the guns 
may start in batteries in putting down barrage fire, but in the 
final assault some at least accompany the infantry and assist in 
consolidating the position gained. These guns may or may not 
be with the advance wave of infantry, but they are under com- 
mand of the Infantry Battalion Commander, and the Captain of 
the machine gun company should be with or in close liaison with 
the infantry battalion commander. 

The duties of the Battalion Commander of a Machine Gun 
Battalion when he has lost the tactical control of his guns are to 
coordinate all the machine guns on the brigade front; seeing that 
the fire of guns overlap on the flanks of the battalions; “ hook- 
ing up” his line with adjoining troops; assuring ammunition 
supply; changing, with the infantry battalion commander’s 
knowledge, any guns which have been badly placed; keeping 
Headquarters informed of the positions of guns, and similar duties. 

The 6th Machine Gun Battalion was organized in the United 
States in August, 1917, and consisted of the 77th and 81st Companies. 
In January, 1918, after arrival in France, the 15th and 23d Com- 
panies were attached. These last two companies had left the United 
States as machine gun companies but assigned to the infantry 
battalions of the 5th Regiment. On reorganization they were 
placed in the 6th Machine Gun Battalion while the 8th Company 
was held in the 5th Regiment as its machine gun company, and the 
73d Company was the regimental company of the 6th Marines. 
This completed the machine gun organization of the 4th Brigade. 
The 7th Company had left the United States as a Machine Gun 
Company, but was held at Chaumont on special duty until October, 
1918, when the company was broken up and the men used as re- 
placements for other machine gun companies of the 4th Brigade. 
The Marine Machine Gun Companies went to France armed 
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with the Lewis Automatic rifle fitted with a tripod and carried on 
the “Cole” carts. This equipment did not fit in with the Army 
plans and the Lewis guns were turned over to the Army for use 
by their forces, being replaced by the standard French Hotchkiss 
equipment, the Hotchkiss being a heavy gun and having al! the 
attributes of a machine gun except one—the fact that it was air 
cooled. At first the Hotchkiss did not meet with favor, but as 
time wore on it was seen that it was an excellent weapon, thor- 
oughly dependable, of greater range than the Lewis, easier to 
conceal, but harder to carry when necessity required the moving 
of guns by hand. Its big fault was the fact of its being air cooled, 
which on prolonged barrage fire cut down its rate of speed to 
approximately 25 rounds a minute. A slightly greater rate can be 
maintained, but the heat causes the barrels to get cherry red and 
makes the handling extremely difficult. 

On the reorganization of the 4th Brigade along the lines de- 
cided upon by G. H. Q., A. E. F., all units went in training and 
the machine gunners perfected themselves in the various kinds 
of fire, signals, etc. During this training they were handicapped 
by lack of fire control instruments and were forced to improvise. 
This really turned out to be a blessing in disguise, as it taught 
the men more of the theory of fire than they would have had had 
they all of the latest equipment. It may be noted here that the 
fire control equipment taken to France with the Lewis guns was 
largely improvised; that used with the Hotchkiss was much 
better and was capable of being used for very accurate work. 
The final fire control outfit issued with the Browning was excel- 
lent in design and quality but short in quantity. 

In March the Division moved to the trenches near Verdun 
and here the Brigade received its first real fighting, and while 
this sector, an old organized trench sector, was at that time con- 
sidered a very quiet one, it was an excellent way to break in the 
units to actual fighting conditions. Here the machine gun com- 
panies were assigned as follows: 15th Company with 3d Battalion, 
6th Marines ; 23d Company with the 2d Battalion, 5th Marines; 77th 
Company with 3d Battalion, 5th Marines; 81st Company with 2d 
Battalion, 6th Marines ; 8th Company with 1st Battalion, 5th Marines ; 
73d Company with rst Battalion, 6th Marines. In all operations 
hereafter in which it became necessary to assign machine gun 
companies to infantry battalions these companies always went 
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with the same battalions, except at Belleau Woods and at Sois- 
sons, as will be explained later. The wisdom of keeping the 
same machine gun company with the same infantry battalion is 
apparent. The officers and men know each other and have con- 
fidence in each other’s ability. This reduces the amount of 
orders and instructions necessary upon the joining of a new com- 
pany. As frequently attack orders are received a very short time 
before the actual attack is made, it is of great assistance to the 
Infantry Battalion Commander to know that he has a machine 
gun company commander who thoroughly understands what his 
ideas are and what is expected of him, without having to be told 
in minute instructions. 

In this trench work the machine gunners learned much, al- 
though no drills and instructions were held. Emplacements were 
built under camouflage, and experience was gained in securing 
protection against observation by enemy avions, caring for ani- 
mals and equipment under the most adverse conditions, supply- 
ing ammunition, the rationing of companies, etc. At first the 
units went into the line with French officers, the French troops 
being held in support. However, the Boche attack of March, 
1918, having gained so much headway, it became necessary for 
the French to remove as many of their troops as possible, and 
in consequence the lines of the 4th Brigade were greatly extended 
and the units given full control of their sectors. 

At first an attempt was made to have each machine gun com- 
pany cook its own rations, but this was soon found to be a mis- 
take. The gun positions were so far apart that the men carrying 
the rations were exhausted by the long trips through the mud of 
the trenches. As the system of defense was a series of strong 
points and the machine guns were always with the infantry, the 
method of having the machine guns rationed with the infantry 
was worked out. Rations would be turned over to the infantry 
companies at the dump; this company would then ration certain 
of the machine gun positions with certain of its own platoons; in 
other places the machine gun companies would furnish the cooks 
and ration the infantry. It was not unusual for machine gun 
companies to have three or four different galleys and yet have 
many of its men rationing with other companies. The supply 
échelon of each machine gun company was in the rear and was 
charged with getting up the rations, which was always done at 
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night under the supervision of a company train officer. This 
officer was also charged with the care of all animals, equipment, 
and the maintenance of the ammunition supply in case of attack. 
His post was at the station of the supply échelon and, needless to 
say, the company train officer, or supply officer as he is some- 
times called, acting as he does under general instructions only, 
must be a reliable man of quick judgment, possessed of abundant 
initiative, cool and courageous. While the position of train 
officer is not a popular one, one of the best lieutenants of the 
company should be placed on this detail. This is one of the many 
things learned at this time. 

Here also were learned many tricks of the Machine Gun Trade 
which up to this time had not been found in textbooks; how to 
establish mechanical means of covering certain areas with fire at 
night; safety precautions to keep from shooting into our own 
patrols or working parties; how to furnish sentry and ration 
details and still get the maximum amount of rest; liaison, a sub- 
ject which up to this time we had not really understood, and one 
which is a complete study in itself; and best of all, how to give 
general directions to platoon and section commanders and to trust 
to them for the execution of the details to carry these out. Prob- 
ably the most valuable item of all those learned in this sector was 
the self-reliance acquired by platoon and section commanders, 
which taught them to rely on their own judgment and gave them 
confidence in their own ability to handle their own units under 
any conditions that might arise. This initiative and self- 
confidence, coupled with strict discipline, are essentials of the 
best efficiency of machine guns, and are well illustrated in the 
making of a smooth relief. 

In order to make a relief at night it is necessary that the 
arrangements be made carefully and carried out with clock-like 
precision. The incoming company has only to get in place by 
daylight, but the outgoing company must be clear of enemy aerial 
observation by this time. In order to accomplish this, the relief 
usually starts as soon after dark as possible, guides meet incom- 
ing sections at previously designated places and conduct them to 
the gun positions which had been reconnoitred the day before 
by platoon commanders, and if possible section chiefs. This 
necessitates the breaking up of the relieving company shortly 
after it starts its march towards the front, with a consequent loss 
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of control on the part of the company commander. In the case 
of machine guns, where sometimes single guns are widely scat- 
tered, it can be very readily seen that the noncommissioned per- 
sonnel must be thoroughly competent to take charge in emergencies. 
The company commander, on the breaking up of his company, 
goes direct to the P. C. of the old company and there takes over 
the defense plans, orders, trench stores, etc. Each section or 
platoon goes to its designated place and its chief takes over from 
the old chief. When the new chief is satisfied, both chiefs make 
a written report to their respective company commanders that 
the relief is complete. The old runner then takes the new runner 
to report to the P. C. of the Company Commander, showing him 
the route. One or more noncommissioned officers are left with 
the new section or platoon and the old section or platoon marches 
out, going to a previously appointed rendezvous. As the last 
section reports the relief complete, the two company commanders 
report to the infantry battalion commander and an officer is left 
with the new company commander for twenty-four hours, or 
until such time as relieved by him. The old company commander 
then collects his details and leaves to rejoin his company which 
may not be assembled until it is miles behind the line, depending 
on the probability of artillery fire and observation. At first an 
attempt was made to collect these companies together and march 
them to their new billets, which was discovered to be a mistake, 
as it kept the tired men of the first sections relieved waiting on 
the road for many hours. There is no advantage in forming a 
company prior to their arrival in billets, and to do so really only 
exposes it to the possibility of being shelled. There is a tendency 
on the part of machine gunners to avoid the fatiguing work of 
carrying heavy guns by hand, particularly through winding 
trenches deep in mud, and to avoid this an attempt is frequently 
made to exchange guns with the incoming company, the old 
company leaving its guns in position and picking up the guns of 
the new company at the point where the gun carts are farthest 
advanced. This is a mistake and should not be allowed, as each 
company is taking its material, sight unseen, and each may be 
called upon, prior to an opportunity for a careful examination, 
to resist an attack. There is also a tendency to neglect the care 
of guns, when it is known that these guns will be turned over 
in a few days to someone else. 
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Where a company is marching assembled on roads liable to 
shellfire, a 50 or 75 yard interval is left between sections or 
platoons. On dark nights this places the sections out of sight 
of each other, and guides must be left at all turns; strictest march 
discipline is necessary; noises or lights are forbidden. It is very 
difficult to prevent men from surreptitiously smoking on a long 
night march; however, if they have once been shelled or bombed 
for this reason, additional instructions are usually unnecessary. 

If the enemy suspects a relief is to be made he will shell the 
roads and approaches with a resultant large casualty list. The 
night of a relief no one gets any sleep. The train comes forward 
to get the guns and material which are being brought out, that 
part of it which belongs to each section being taken to the point 
most accessible. The kitchens and cook force are kept in readi- 
ness and an estimate made of the time of arrival of the first 
sections, when a hot meal should be in readiness. Upon receiv- 
ing this meal all men are turned in for rest and sleep, the mule 
drivers feeding their animals first. About noon the day following 
the relief all equipment is completely overhauled and made ready 
for immediate action. Lists of missing parts, breakages, damaged 
equipment, are submitted to the supply officer who takes the 
necessary steps to replace them. All this became second nature 
and the only instructions necessary were the time of relief and 
where the guides were to meet. All else was done as a matter 
of course. 

In the middle of May the 2d Division was relieved from the 
trenches and went to the rear for rest. The last of May hurry up 
orders came to move to the front, and on May 3Ist it embussed, 
the machine gun companies taking their guns and as much ammu- 
nition as could be handled, all gun carts reporting to the supply 
or train officers and moving together as a battalion train or regi- 
mental train, or as part of the regimental train for the carts of the 
regimental machine gun companies. ‘Travelling by camion is 
hard on machine gunners, as it means that all movement on de- 
bussing must be made by hand, the weight of guns, tripods, am- 
munition, etc., quickly tiring the men out, so that when they 
should be really fresh they are usually nearly exhausted. This 
fact soon became very patent to machine gunners, but was a 
feature which apparently did not enter into staff consideration 
until we had had much more experience; for this reason also 
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machine gunners should be armed with pistols only, as the 
carrying of rifles is a great mistake which results in a consequent 
diminution of ammunition supply. The French machine gun 
regulations prescribe that the packs of machine gunners shall be 
carried on the gun carts in order that the men may arrive at the 
last stage of the advance as fresh as possible. In practice it is 
necessary under almost all conditions to carry guns and ammuni- 
tion some distance by hand in order to avoid observation and to 
save men and animals. On arriving at Montreuil-aux-Lions 
orders were received as to where the line was to be formed to 
stop the German advance toward the Paris-Metz road. The ma- 
chine guns were formed into groups, the 15th and 23d Companies 
forming the left group and the 77th and 81st forming the right 
group. These groups were further subdivided into batteries. 
Both groups were connected to battalion P. C. by telephone and 
operated entirely under the command of the machine gun bat- 
talion commander, the regimental companies remaining with the 
regiments. At the time of the formation of these groups the 
French had not fallen back to this line, so the establishment of 
the groups was a simple matter. This group formation did not 
take into consideration the possible later use of machine guns 
with the infantry battalions, and therefore when the group sys- 
tem was broken up by the necessities of the tactical situation, 
machine gun companies were not with the infantry battalions to 
which they belonged. The group system remained in force until 
after the first attack of the Germans, when the right group par- 
ticularly did terrific execution; however, gaps in our line were 
filled, infantry moved forward to get better positions, attacks by 
parts of our line caused a breaking up of the group system and 
soon companies became intermingled. On June 6th Lieutenant 
Hart of the 81st Company had with him in the attack on Bouresches 
and in the consolidation of Bouresches after its capture, two 
guns of the 81st Company, four guns of the 73d Company, and 
four guns of the 77th Company. This intermingling caused much 
confusion in the supply of rations, ammunition, etc., as well as 
throwing officers and gun crews together who were not known 
to each other. Had the group system originally been smaller and 
had we been more experienced, the problem of keeping companies 
together would not have been so difficult. Under the circum- 
stances it was impossible to keep these machine gun companies 
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with their proper infantry battalions, the companies themselves 
not even being kept intact. This taught us the principle of small 
groups and unity of command and the lesson was well learned 
at this time. Only once after this were companies intermingled 
and then it was done in verbal orders a few minutes before an 
attack when no other disposition was apparently possible. 

Liaison between these groups of machine guns and infantry 
was poor at times, the infantry frequently not knowing where 
the machine guns were—a dangerous practice. It is essential 
that the infantry commanders know where the machine guns are 
at all times and equally essential that the machine guns know the 
infantry dispositions in order to properly support them with fire. 
This lack of liaison was due largely to an attempt to keep the 
tactical command of all machine guns under the battalion com- 
mander of the machine gun battalion and to lack of a proper 
understanding of the principles of liaison. Later on in the war 
this practice might have been possible, but at this time the art of 
liaison was not sufficiently developed to make it possible, and it is 
doubtful whether under the best conditions this system can be 
carried to as efficient results as that of giving the tactical com- 
mand of the machine guns to each battalion commander. The 
reason for this is evident when it is remembered that each regi- 
ment has only its own front to keep liaison with, and for this 
purpose has a regimental headquarters group. Should both regi- 
ments of the brigade be in line, the machine gun battalion would 
then have to keep liaison with the whole of the brigade front, or 
double the front of a regiment, and its facilities are less than 
those of one regiment. Then again, the infantry battalion com- 
mander is entirely responsible for the sector occupied by his bat- 
talion and it is only reasonable that he should have complete 
control over all infantry weapons occupying that sector or which 
by their fire aid in its defense. Again we find a very valuable 
lesson was learned—one which stood us in good stead later—we 
saw the lack of harmony and cooperation in our units which was 
due to this poor liaison and bad teamwork and a desire on the 
part of the machine gunners to make a separate arm out of their 
weapon. We had had our lesson, and thereafter the infantry and 
machine guns worked smoothly like a beautifully tuned motor, 
each depending on the other to do his own job and letting the 
other alone in its execution. 
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This and other observations of a similar nature are not in- 
tended in the light of criticism but are merely a statement of facts 
as they occurred. It must be remembered that machine gun com- 
panies were more or less of a new departure for marines, and 
while we had had them before, never had they been used in the 
manner developed in this war. In addition, principles which 
were acknowledged to be correct were daily being changed to 
meet new conditions and new developments in the art of war- 
fare. We may consider that we were fortunate in making these 
errors early in the game, recognizing them when made, and cor- 
recting them immediately. 

The operations around Belleau Woods were particularly hard 
on the machine gunners; the infantry battalions were in line for 
several days at a time and then would come out for a rest of a few 
days. The machine gunners, as above explained, not being at 
this time attached to any infantry battalion, remained in the line; 
two companies were constantly on the front for twenty-two days, 
and on being relieved were absolutely exhausted. 

About July 5th the machine guns were relieved by the guns of 
the 26th Division and went back to the reserve lines where they 
rested by constructing machine gun emplacements on the “ Army 
Line,” as the support trenches then under construction were 
called. Here they were held until after the July drive of the 
Boche had been stopped, when orders suddenly came to embuss 
on camions. The 6th Machine Gun Battalion started to march on 
the afternoon of July 16th, and after a hike of about 16 kilometres 
halted and waited for camions, the train forming and starting the 
march for the new area under the battalion supply officer, the 
regimental machine gun companies moving with their regiments. 
At about 4 A.M. the battalion embussed and continued on the road 
until about 3 p.m. the following day, when it debussed not far from 
Taille Fontaine. Here orders were received from a French regu- 
lating officer to go into camp in a certain spot in Villers Cot- 
terets Woods. This necessitated a march of several kilometres, 
the already tired men carrying the guns and ammunition by hand. 
In this movement the battalion carried more ammunition than 
usual (under instructions) and several trips had to be made 
before all ammunition was gotten into camp. Just before dark 
orders were received to attack at 4.35 a.M., July 18th, the follow- 
ing morning. After some delay, liaison was made with the 5th 
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Marines (which was the assaulting regiment), plans for the attack 
were received, and the battalion put in march as early as possible, 
about 10.30 P.M., after a short consultation with the company 
commanders. This march through the woods was the worst the 
battalion ever experienced. The roads were packed with men 
and transport; going was slow; it was raining; and the men had 
had practically no rest since 5.00 p.m. the day before. 

The 5th Regiment made the attack on time, the machine guns 
failing to get to the jump-off trench by H hour, but joining the 
sth Regiment on its break from the woods. This lateness in joining 
was in no way detrimental to the attack, as the first part was 
made through thick forest where automatic fire was really the 
function of automatic rifles and not machine guns, and very 
little could have been done. Consolidation of the first objective 
was made about 3 P.M. on July 18th, which necessitated the scat- 
tering of all machine gun units. At about this time orders were 
received to attack with the 3d Brigade at 5 o’clock. All companies 
were called in and the attack made. Upon reaching the objective 
the guns were placed in the reserve. At daylight on July 19th 
orders were received to attack at 8 a.m. with the 4th Brigade, which 
was done, two companies attacking and two in support. These 
orders to attack were received at the last minute, so that verbal 
instructions were still being given to unit commanders at about 
7.45, fifteen minutes before the attack was to take place. One ma- 
chine gun company was immediately available and was assigned 
to cover the entire front, this being the only other incident 
already referred to in which the machine gun companies did not 
operate with the infantry battalions to which assigned, and in 
this case the assaulting battalion of the 6th Regiment was that to 
which the scattered machine gun company belonged. Reinforce- 
ments had to be sent up from time to time owing to extremely 
heavy casualties, until practically the entire battalion was in line 
or in close support. Thus the original company was widely scat- 
tered. However, all other companies were kept well intact. No 
attempt was made to get up rations to the front line companies 
on July roth, owing to gas and extremely heavy shellfire, machine 


gunners rationing at this time from emergency rations carried by 
the men themselves. At dark on July 19th orders were received 
for a relief by the French, which was finally effected about 2 a.m., 
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the companies marching out to Bois de la Retz where they 
bivouaced about daylight, July z2oth. 

On the night of July 18th the battalion got some rest. Except 
this brief period, they had been on the move under trying conditions 
from July 16th at 5 p.m. until July 2oth at about 7 a.m. 

During this time the 6th Machine Gun Battalion had lost 97 men, 
killed and wounded, all of whom were casualties of July 19th. The 
advance on the 18th had been very rapid against a surprised enemy 
who gave little resistance. This was the start of the Allies’ offen- 
sive which terminated with the Armistice. 

The entire attack had been secretly and swiftly done. It was 
not known until almost dark on July 17th that the attack was to 
be made; maps were few; no one knew much about the plans; 
and considering these facts the execution of the attack was 
smooth. All caissons, gun carts, and rolling kitchens had been 
left far to the rear and neither the battalion supply officer nor 
the battalion commander had any knowledge of where they were 
going. On arrival the battalion supply officer had to find the 
battalion in all the masses of thousands and thousands of men 
which were banked in the woods; to locate the position of the 
companies on the line; locate the ration dumps, ammunition 
dumps, etc.; place the battalion train in the best position pos- 
sible for supplying the battalion; and to communicate with the 
battalion commander for instructions. The train officer through 
a representative reported his position and arrival before noon on 
July 19th, giving the precise location of all company kitchens, 
ammunition, caissons, etc., and being prepared at that time to 
immediately get up a hot meal in the event of necessity. One 
company being in support at that time was furnished with a hot 
meal—none of the others got it. 

Platoon and company commanders had difficulty in reporting 
the position of their guns due to lack of maps; P. C’s. were hard 
to find due to rapid movement and lack of maps; runners had to 
display the greatest amount of ingenuity; telephone lines were 
not run and could probably not have been maintained in the 
heavy shellfire of July 19th. Hot food was ordered prepared, the 
kitchens to meet the companies on relief; however, low flying 
aeroplanes bombed the kitchens, puncturing the coffee boilers of 
one of them, and the train was ordered to the rear by some officer 
unknown. Asa result the battalion got no food until late in the 
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day. It is absolutely essential that someone in authority be with 
the train in order to prevent such occurrences as this. This 
bombing and machine gunning of the kitchens and trains by low 
flying aeroplanes caused us to put anti-avion brackets on many of 
the caissons. The spare guns of each company were carried on 
the caissons and whenever there was a prospect of encountering 
low flying German planes, guns were mounted on these anti- 
avion brackets and tracer and armor-piercing ammunition carried 
available for immediate use. Had we had this disposition during 
the Soissons drive we might have accounted for several Boche 
planes, provided, of course, the four mules hitched to the caissons 
felt so disposed. It is probable that one of the support companies 
brought down an enemy aeroplane while he was machine gun- 
ning our front line, as he was being fired on by many guns and 
came down in No Man’s Land. 

Upon coming out of the fighting in Soissons the 2d Division 
shortly found its way to billets in rear of Nancy where the 4th 
Brigade remained until the night of August 5-6, when the first of 
the units relieved the French in the Marbache Sector, Pont au 
Mousson. This, like the trench sector near Verdun, was a quiet 
sector and was looked upon in the nature of a rest. Here the 
machine guns went into old established gun positions, many of 
them being concrete pill boxes or reénforced concrete positions 
in the cellars of houses, in which the gun crews lived in comfort 
with even electric lights. Those guns fortunate enough to be 
thus placed had no trouble in maintaining their galleys at or 
nearly at the gun positions themselves. Rations were easy to get 
up and the work light. Some guns were not so fortunately situ- 
ated, but even the worst positions were better than the average 
positions at Verdun. 

The only activities in this sector were two attempted trench 
raids by the Germans, both of which failed—one on the night of 
August 7th, which was accompanied by heavy artillery preparation, 
resulting in the wounding of two men of the 23d Company, the only 
casualties sustained by the machine guns in this sector. The system 
of defense here was a series of strong points, two or more guns 
being in every strong point with about a platoon of infantry. 
On the first raid the guns of one strong point with one each from 
adjacent strong points opened fire to protect the wire and fired 
for about one hour and twelve minutes, the raid being repulsed 
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with heavy loss to the Germans. This raid was discovered before 
it really started, the Boche having a premature explosion among 
their pioneers while attempting to blow up the wire, in addition 
to being discovered by our patrols in No Man’s Land while they 
were on the way over. This gave their position away exactly 
and that fact alone insured the failure of the raid. The second 
raid was attempted the following night against the positions 
along the canal, the machine guns of which were those of the 81st 
Company. This raid got in close enough for the Boche to throw 
their hand grenades across the canal into the infantry positions, 
but they were unable to take prisoners, although it is probable 
that some of the raiding party got into the positions themselves. 
The fact that the Boche were able to get so close and have no 
guns bear on them developed a faulty disposition of guns which 
was immediately changed. The 81st Company had relieved the 
French only on the night of August 7th and had taken over the 
French gun positions, therefore, had been in less than twenty-four 
hours when the raid occurred. Trench raiding was given up by 
the Germans after these two unsuccessful attempts. 

On August 18th the Division was again relieved and the 6th 
Machine Gun Battalion with the regimental companies of the sth 
and 6th Marines marched to Camp Bois de l’Eveque, where they 
remained until September 3d, overhauling material, and training 
personnel under the charge of the Division Machine Gun Officer. 
Officers and noncommissioned officers went to school and worked 
out the organization and direction of fire on the range; group and 
battery work was drilled and the machine gun units brought up 
in efficiency. This training period was much needed, as many of 
the replacements did not know Machine Gunnery, and while they 
had picked up much, there was still much to learn. The older 
well-trained men had become rusty, and in general the efficiency 
of machine guns was at about its lowest ebb in spite of the fact 
that we had been continually fighting since June. Our experi- 
ences had taught us that continual actual fighting with practically 
no drills and schooling does not tend to keep the units up to a 
high state of efficiency. Due to casualties and sickness changes 
are made so fast that sometimes it is almost impossible for a 
battalion commander to keep up with the officers of his battalion. 
Especially in some technical units like machine guns is it neces- 
sary to hold school and drills to keep the personnel up to their 
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mark. The private of one day is the sergeant of the next, while 
to-day’s sergeant is to-morrow’s lieutenant. Gun corporals are 
potential platoon commanders and must know how to read maps, 
make out barrage charts, work out all classes of indirect fire, and 
in general understand how to handle guns tactically to the best 
advantage of the infantry, and to give the infantry maximum fire 
protection without having to call on them for assistance. While 
this and much more necessary to best efficiency can be taught 
the average corporal, he cannot very well learn it for himself with 
the limited facilities available at the front, unless some form of 
schooling and drill is used. On the other hand, it is much easier 
to teach the average man at the front than it is to teach the aver- 
age man in barracks in time of peace; he knows the reasons for 
things and besides has a consuming interest in being able to 
inflict his will on the enemy and to prevent the enemy from 
inflicting his on him. 

During our stay at Camp Bois de l’Eveque we had field 
manceuvres in the American style of fighting in the open. Soon it 
became evident from this and from rumors and preparations daily 
being made that we were about to go in for a fight. Men return- 
ing from hospitals told us of the talk in the S. O. S. of the big 
drive on the St. Mihiel salient and in other places. 

On September 3d the Brigade started moving, continuing by 
night marches, billeting in the woods during the day until Sep- 
tember 8th when all were in rear of the lines near Limey. Here 
we received complete maps, attack orders, intelligence data, etc., 
for the St. Mihiel drive. Barrage charts were made out, gun posi- 
tions reconnoitred and constructed, fire data worked out, and 
ammunition dumps established. This was all done at night by 
working parties from the companies. 

On the night of September 11-12 all companies moved into 
their previously prepared battery positions for the barrage, each 
company having three batteries of four guns each. Routes were 
marked out beforehand and the companies were able to get fairly 
close to the trenches by mule carts, the return routes for trains 
across fields being also selected beforehand, so as to avoid the 
congestion on the roads, all trafic being on the move to the front 
on the last night and the roads being filled with artillery. Barbed 


wire had to be cut on these return routes and the openings had 
to be found in the dark and the rain, no mean achievement in 
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itself. It was done smoothly and all company trains got back 
safely without casualty. 

The plans of attack for the 2d Division called for the 3d 
Brigade to make the assault, the 4th Brigade following in support ; 
later the 4th Brigade was to make a passage of lines and continue 
the attack or hold while the 3d Brigade was to be drawn in support. 
The regimental companies of the 5th and 6th Marines were held 
with their regiments to avoid any possible chance of getting lost, 
while the 4th, 5th, and 6th Machine Gun Battalions formed the 
batteries and put down the indirect overhead fire, covering all 
tender points in the enemy lines. The intelligence maps of the 
Boche lines were wonderful; we knew the location of every P. C., 
dressing station, tank trap, dump, machine gun position, artil- 
lery position, etc.; how he made his relief and by what routes; 
therefore, we could estimate how he would retreat. All these 
points we had studied for days ahead and the machine guns were 
placed where the batteries could best harass these points. 

Each company was to open fire at H hour and to continue 
until our infantry had advanced into the danger zone, when it 
would cease, pack up, and join its infantry battalion as it passed 
the gun positions. The companies were placed so they would be 
in the path of advance of these battalions. 

All guns opened at H hour, 5.00 a.m., and fired from 40 to 50 
minutes, depending on their positions, the fire being not only over 
our own assault waves, but also over some of the supporting 
waves. Companies averaged about 15,000 rounds fired or about 30 
rounds a minute. Orders were to fire one strip (25 rounds) a 
minute, as it was not the desire to get the guns so hot they could 
not be handled. This brings up again quite forcibly the desir- 
ability of having water-cooled guns, as with water-cooled guns 
four or five times this amount could have been fired with ease. 

All companies joined their battalions (companies had to wait for 
battalions), the first to advance taking up the march about fifteen 
minutes after the completion of the barrage. In the advance the 
method of going forward was the same in all companies and was 
the result of careful study of other advances, net only ours, but 
also those of the British and French. This system might almost 
be termed the standard system of advance and was used by the 
4th Brigade wherever possible hereafter. One machine gun platoon 
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advanced on line with the leading wave of the support company 
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of each infantry battalion and on its right flank, one in a similar 
position on the left flank, and one just in rear of the centre. Thus 
they were able to protect the flanks of the battalion, effect cross 
fire over the heads of the leading waves, and therefore give them 
more protection than if actually with them. They were close 
enough to the leading waves to advance and consolidate with 
them if necessary and advisable, and they were well in hand. The 
rear platoon protected the flanks of the other two platoons, acted 
as the support to the whole line, and was charged with the anti- 
aircraft protection work of the battalion, preventing low flying 
planes from machine gunning the advancing infantry, and to 
this end was equipped with tracer and armor-piercing bullets. 
The machine gun company commander was with or near the in- 
fantry battalion commander, while the platoon commanders were 
with their platoons. Where visibility was good only one platoon 
would advance at a time, the other two being set up ready to fire. 
During the advance at St. Mihiel this was not always possible, as 
the rate of advance, 100 metres in four minutes, was steadily main- 
tained, and while the guns had no trouble in keeping up with the 
infantry, in order to do so it was sometimes necessary to move 
more than one platoon at a time. 

On reaching the objective and on the passage of the lines of 
the 3d Brigade, the guns took consolidating positions on the final 
objective. The St. Mihiel drive being one of the limited objectives 
and these objectives being gained the first day, the mission of the 
guns was then solely that of consolidation and defense. How- 
ever, small movements were made at several places in the lines 
to get better defensive positions to withdraw to the objective in 
some instances where it had been overrun, and for similar reasons. 

One or two interesting incidents occurred during this process. 
On one occasion the guns of one platoon covered the infantry, 
which was withdrawing to better positions just as a Boche counter- 
attack was launched, by walking back two at a time, always hav- 
ing two guns firing—this being done smoothly without previous 
instructions, with the guns fairly well scattered and with the 
platoon commander badly wounded—a graphic illustration of the 
work of well-trained noncommissioned officers who know what 
to do and who do it without orders. This is at all times an indis- 
pensable quality in machine gun noncommissioned officers, who, 
owing to wide distribution of guns, are sometimes placed entirely 
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on their own, as in emergencies it would frequently be too late 
to act on orders if they were waited for, even from the platoon 
commander, unless he happened to be at that particular 
place himself. 

Another example of excellent judgment and handling came 
when a platoon commander with two guns observed a Boche 
counter-attack break from some woods towards his front, in 
such a way that the leading wave was at an angle to his guns. 
Instead of opening on this good target, he waited until they 
had advanced some distance from the wood and had come into 
perfect enfilade, when he opened fire with tracer bullets checking 
up on his estimate of the range. Both guns were maintained at 
their maximum rate of fire with the result that this wave of about 
a hundred men (estimated) was practically annihilated, breaking 
the attack. 

The advisability of having tracer bullets was again demon- 
strated here when a Boche Fokker plane flew low over the sup- 
port lines while bringing down a French plane. The guns of the 
two companies in support opened on him with the result that he 
immediately crashed, landing about ten feet from one of the 
guns, the pilot being taken alive. 

On the evening of the 15th of September the last of the machine 
guns were relieved by men of the 78th Division and marched by 
easy stages at night to billets where they remained from September 
21st to 26th, and training was again resumed. 

The improvement in the use and handling of machine guns was 
very marked in the fighting at St. Mihiel, and this was largely due 
to the prior knowledge of the plans. However, the training prior 
to the attack, and a better understanding of the tactical handling 
of guns by both infantry commanders and machine gun officers 
themselves, contributed largely to their success. There was no 
friction between units or arms, all having confidence in each 
other and working together, further developing that spirit which 
made the 2d Division the wonderful fighting machine it was. 
This is not to be taken to mean that there was friction at other 
times; there was none, although the development of the attack 
did not always proceed as smoothly due to various causes: new- 
ness to the game, lack of understanding of the tactical use of 
guns, poor liaison, lack of complete orders and maps may be men- 
tioned as a few of these causes. Liaison here was fair, the bat- 
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talion and regimental P. C’s. being connected by telephone— 
liaison between the company and battalion P. C’s. by runner. It 
is interesting to note that all telephone communications between 
the 6th Machine Gun Battalion units and from Battalion P. C. to 
Brigade P. C. were made and maintained by battalion head- 
quarters liaison men, this insuring quicker communication and 
relieving the Signal Corps of that work. 

The rapid advance and road congestion, due largely to artil- 
lery movement, made the ration supply difficult, again demon- 
strating the necessity of good supply officers. The ammunition 
supply was excellent, the company trains establishing dumps in 
rear of the lines on the evening of the first day, the caissons and 
carts being held further to the rear with more ammunition 
in reserve. 

On September 27th the machine guns were again on the move, 
entraining for an unknown area. Detraining on the morning of the 
28th at Vitry les Ville, march was made to Sarry, 20 kilometres ; 
after billeting that night march was resumed on the morning of the 
29th and continued for 14 kilometres when, as the Brigade was arriv- 
ing in the zone of aerial observation, halt was made until night, 
then the march was resumed until daylight, when the 6th Machine 
Gun Battalion camped in the Bois de Courtisal, north of Suippes— 
distance marched, 46 kilometres. The regimental machine gun com- 
panies in all these movements moved with the regiments. 

On October Ist orders were received to advance toward 
Somme-Py and to relieve the French there; as this advance was to 
be made at night over the old trench area of the Champagne in 
which the roads were not well defined and the chances of get- 
ting lost were great, and as no definite instructions had been 
received as to dispositions, it was assumed the machine gun dis- 
position would follow that generally employed by the French, 
and the machine gun companies were ordered to join their in- 
fantry battalions before or during the advance. Liaison was 
established with the infantry and rendezvous decided on. This 
again brings up the advantages of having machine gun companies 
always assigned to the same infantry battalions; though no in- 
formation had been received, yet companies were able to join 
battalions with a certainty that should they be so employed they 


were properly placed. 
In order to make clear the difficulty of maintaining liaison 
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with machine gun units the following extract from the History 
of the 6th Machine Gun Battalion is quoted. This, as will be seen, 
is merely a log of events: 


“ At 3.00 p.M., October Ist the 15th Company established liaison with the 3rd 
Battalion, 6th Marines. At 6.00 p.m., this date, it broke camp and marched 
along the Souain-Somme-Suippes road, where it joined the 3rd Battalion, 
6th Marines. 

About 4.00 a.M., October 2nd, at a point about 2 kilometres south of 
Somme-Py, position was taken in Trench de Gottingue. 

The 23rd Company joined the 2nd Battalion, 5th Marines, at 5.45 P.M. at 
267.-270. (Tahure map), and marched with them at 7.15 p.M., via the Route 
Nationale to Somme-Py, arriving there at about 2.00 a.M., October 2nd and 
relieved the French in the support positions along the railway running 
through the southern edge of the town; left of company at railway station, 
and the right along embankment at 269.0-277.0 (Tahure map). 

The 77th Company joined the 3rd Battalion, 5th Marines, on the Chaus- 
sere-Romaine road, and marched with it. Relieved the French units in reserve 
line Trench de Gottingue at 275.6-268.5 (Tahure map), two platoons relieving 
the French in Gottingue and one platoon relieving the French in Trench 
Stuttgart (275.9-268.7. (Tahure map). Relief completed at 3.30 a.M., 
October 2nd. 

The 81st Company joined the 2nd Battalion, 6th Marines, and relieved 
the French units west of Somme-Py, in vicinity of 268.-277.4 (Tahure 
map). Relief completed at about 4.00 a. M., October 2nd. 

The French were confused and uncertain about their own positions and 
those of the enemy. Roads were badly congested. 

On October 2nd, the 15th Company remained in place all day. The at- 
tack scheduled for 11.00 A.M. was postponed for 24 hours. The 23rd Com- 
pany remained in place, being subjected to harassing fire from enemy 
machine guns all day. The 77th Company remained in place, guns set up for 
and fired at enemy avions, and was shelled intermittently by enemy artillery. 
The 81st Company remained in place, establishing two new gun positions 
266.8-277.6 (Tahure map). Personnel office took position in Suippes. 

On October 3rd, the 15th Company attacked at 5.00 A.M.:; Ist platoon 
with the 82nd Company on the right flank, 2nd platoon supporting the rear 
centre of the battalion, and the 3rd platoon supporting the left flank. Com- 
pany Commander Captain Kingman, was the battalion commander. The 
Company reached its objective without incident, taking up line 279.8—266.8— 
280.3—267.6 (Tahure map). The company remained in this position until 
October 4th. 

The 23rd Company formed for attack with the 2nd Battalion, 6th Marines, 
along the railway embankment west of Somme-Py. Machine guns followed in 
the 2nd wave in squad columns. The advance began at 7.45 a.M., the 
company being subjected to heavy artillery and machine gun fire from left 
flank. The 6th Marines, along old improved road from point 266.--280. 
(Tahure map), in Trench de Etienne, toward the south, two platoons of 
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machine guns in line and one platoon held in support. At 10.00 P.M., drew 
back, acting on orders, to point 267-280 (Tahure map). Remained here until 
5.00 A.M., October 4th. The 77th Company took up positions in Trench Dus- 
seldorf 275.7-267.8 (Tahure map), at 5.00 a.M., Ist platoon with the grd 
platoon with the 45th Company, attacked in general direction of 343 
degrees compass bearing, battalion in support of the 5th Regiment. Attack 
started at 5.50 a.m. Advance made to Bois de Somme-Py, arriving there at 
2.00 P.M., remained in this position until 6.30 p.m., then moved forward to 
road 281-266.7 (Tahure map); the right flank at crossroads 281.07-267.2 
(Tahure map), left flank about 900 metres west of crossroads. Gas and shell- 
fire on the crossroads at night. The Company remained in this position until 
6.00 a.M., October 4th. 

The 81st Company received orders to advance at 5.50 A.M.,—orders received 
at 5.40 A.M. The ist platoon advanced with the right support company, the 
2nd platoon being held at Battalion Headquarters as a reserve. All platoons 
were slow in moving out, due to lateness of receipt of the orders. The ob- 
jective was gained at 8.30 a.m., and consolidated, 4 guns on the right flank, 
one gun with each centre company, and 3 guns on the left flank. One gun 
with the sth Marines, having become lost from the company, joined the sth 
Marines on its advance. 

At 5.00 p.M., October 4th, the 15th Company, ist and 3rd platoons, sup- 
ported the 82nd and 84th Companies in the advance on machine gun nests on 
Blanc Mont. At 6.00 p.M., withdrew and remained in place until next day. 
The 23rd Company attacked with the 6th Marines, acting with support bat- 
talion. Two crews were knocked out while forming for attack. Great quan- 
tities of gas and shells were used. Two platoons supporting and one in 
reserve. Direction of the attack was toward St. Eteinne and parallel to St. 
Etienne-Somme-Py road. Were shelled trom arc of 300 degrees, but met 
with no resistance. The company reached a point 265-283. (Tahure map), 
about noon. Infantry fell back to a point 265.-282 (Tahure map), and con- 
solidated, two platoons remaining in advanced positions three hours to cover 
consolidation. Right of line in woods on right of St. Etienne-Somme-Py 
road at 266-284 (Tahure map). Line extended along the road a short way 
and then toward the west. Company Commander and second in command 
were casualties. 

The 77th Company at 6.00 a.M., leapfrogged the 6th Marines, and ad- 
vanced in general direction 343 degrees compass bearing. Advance made 
without artillery preparation, and met with considerable artillery and machine 
gun fire. Platoons assigned as follows: Ist with 20th Company as left 
flank protection; 2nd with 16th Company, left flank of leading wave; and 
3rd with 4sth Company, right flank of leading wave. Advance was made toa 
a point about 3 kilometres north of crossroads. Encountered opposition on 
right of line. On left, units met heavy machine gun and one-pounder fire from 
front and left flank and suffered heavy casualties. The 47th and 45th Com- 
panies advanced through woods toward St. Etienne the 3rd platoon using 
direct overhead fire to assist the advance. The infantry and machine guns 
were suddenly subjected to heavy machine gun fire from the front flanks— 
apparently the woods had not been cleared out during the advance. The 
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infantry retired harassed by machine gun fire, and on flanks notably the left 
flank (French). All guns were organized on line 265.5-282.4, 266.3-282.3 
(Tahure map). This company now had only 9 guns, others being destroyed 
by shellfire or crews’ casualties in the advance. About 7.00 A.M., the 2nd 
platoon with the 16th Company encountered the enemy at close quarters, who 
attacked with hand grenades and tried to put the gun crews out of action 
before the guns could be set up. The attack was held up by pistol fire until 
the guns could be put in action. The 81st Company remained in place. 

On October sth, the 15th Company moved into support position behind 
the 2nd Battalion, 6th Marines, and held front line for the remainder of the 
day. This line was from 284.2-265.4 to 284.2-266.1 (Tahure map). The 
objective was 287.1-263.0 to 287.6-266.0 (Tahure map), but was not reached. 
The 23rd, 77th, and 81st Companies remained in place. 

On October 6th, the 15th Company at daylight moved forward to attack 
the enemy positions on the ridge due east of St. Etienne, passing through the 
1st Battalion, 5th Marines. Artillery preparation from 5.30 A.M. to 6.30 A.M. 
The attack succeeded. Formation of guns the same as for previous attacks. 
All platoons on the line for consolidation. The 23rd Company remained in 
place. The 77th Company at about 7.30 p.m., dropped back to Trench de St. 
Etienne, on the slope of Blanc Mont. The 81st Company remained in place, 
becoming reserve on advance of the 5th Marines. At 4.30 p.m., moved forward, 
taking up positions along the ridge south of St. Etienne. 

On October 7th, the 15th Company remained in place. During the night 
the 142d Infantry arrived and occupied the same positions. 

The 23rd Company at about 10.00 p.m. withdrew and took up reserve posi- 
tions along Trench de St. Etienne, from 266.8-281.2 to 267.5-281.1 (Tahure 
map). The 77th Company remained in place. 

The 81st Company withdrew and took up reserve positions on Blanc 
Mont ridge. : 

On October 8th, the 15th Company remained in place, the 1r41st Infantry 
advanced at 5.20 A.M. The 23rd, 77th and 81st Companies remained in place. 

On October oth, the 15th Company remained in place. The 3rd Battalion, 
6th Marines, was relieved. The 23rd Company remained in place during the 
day. Relief was started at 3.00 a.m., October 1oth, marching back along the 
Route Nationale, arriving at Camp Marchand at 4.00 p.m., October 10th. The 
77th Company remained in place during the day, being relieved at 2.30 A.M., 
October roth, and marched to Camp Marchand, arriving at 3.00 p.m., October 
10th. The 81st Company remained in place during the day, being relieved at 
night by machine guns from the 36th Division, relief was completed at 1.30 
A.M. Marched to Camp Marchand, arriving during the afternoon of 
October roth. 

On October roth the 15th Company was relieved about dark, marched to 
Camp Marchand, arriving there about 4.00 a.M., October 11th. The person- 
nel office and Supply Train joined the battalion at Camp Marchand.” 


From this account of the participation of the machine guns in 
the Champagne operations may be gleaned many formations, but 
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interesting side lights are not shown. For example, the casual- 
ties in this fight, while not the greatest sustained, were heavy. 
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These casualties were practically all from the gun crews, al- 
though some may have come from the train in bringing up 
rations, etc. A safe estimate of men engaged in the advance 
échelon would be about seven men to a gun and twelve guns to a 
company ; including officers, noncommissioned officers, and run- 
ners the companies may have averaged as high as 100 men to 
a company. 

It may be well to note here how casualty reports are handled. 
The personnel office took its position in the town of Suippes 
near the train; this office consisted of the battalion adjutant and 
the necessary clerks, at least one being left from each company 
in charge of the company records, descriptive books, etc. The 
battalion medical staff was divided among the dressing stations 
where most needed; the guns being so scattered it was not prac- 
ticable to establish a machine gun battalion dressing station. As 
far as possible a hospital apprentice was kept in each of the 
different stations. As casualties would occur at the guns they 
were reported by the next runner to Battalion P. C.; each night 
as rations came up a copy was sent to the personnel office con- 
taining all casualties which had occurred since the previous re- 
port. These reports were on field message blanks, pieces of 
paper, or anything else available, and showed the nature of the 
wound or death. The regulation reports of casualties were made 
out by the personnel office after a careful check and sent on to 
the Division Personnel Adjutant. The 6th Machine Gun Bat- 
talion’s hospital apprentices kept a list of all machine gunners evacu- 
ated from stations at which they were serving; these lists were 
made from the carbons of the evacuation tags, and were checked 
by the personnel adjutant as soon as received after coming out 
of the line. This method with a careful muster made on the 
relief would usually show most casualties and keep the missing 
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list small. The History of the 6th Machine Gun Battalion shows 
only 8 missing men for the entire period of the war, and some of 
these have since doubtless been located. 

Infantry protection for machine guns on the march is neces- 
sary, though seldom needed. The experience of the 77th Com- 
pany in the advance in being attacked with hand grenades and in 
halding off this attack until the guns could be set up is interest- 
ing and the only time this occurred in the Brigade. At least, it 
can be said the Boche were willing to take a sporting chance. 
Had they been able to get in on the guns before they were set up 
they could easily have annihilated the gun crews. On the other 
hand, if the gun crews were able to get the guns up their own 
chances of escape were small, and on this particular occasion the 
guns won. 

Difficulty was again encountered in rationing companies ow- 
ing to rapid and repeated change of position and congestion of 
roads. This difficulty is normal and must be overcome by excel- 
lent work on the part of the train. The best method of handling 
rations was discovered to be by almost personal work between 
the companies and the train, a man from each company train 
preceding the ration carts to the Battalion P. C. with a map, if 
one is available. Here he can ascertain the position of the guns, 
which may have been changed since the preceding night, and 
arrangements can be made as to where the ration carts would 
deliver rations to each part of his company. This information is 
then sent by company runner to the Company Commanders with 
instructions as to where the ration parties were to meet the carts. 
Even this method has its disadvantages, as conditions may change 
to such an extent as to make it inadvisable to have the carts at 
the places selected by the Battalion Commander or to get the 
ration parties up to that point, owing to heavy shelling, gas, or 
some similar reason. However, like many other arrangements, 
this was the best that could be done, and while not as good as 
it might have been, was satisfactory. 

It is to be noted that during this fighting information was 
lacking on many important points, causing some confusion. 
Orders were clear and concise, but unit commanders had but 
little information concerning the intention of the high com- 
manders and were unable, therefore, to take correct action at all 
times. It is probable that the French staff work on these occa- 
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sions was very good, but owing to the fact that most of the times 
during which the Marines fought with the French they were 
placed in line at the last minute they were therefore unable to 
receive full information as to plans. 

In the capture of Blanc Mont Ridge, 78 Boche machine guns 
were taken out of one nest. The Boche by this time had come 
to depend largely on machine guns for defense, but their lack of 
trained machine gunners was noticeable at times. In front of St. 
Etienne a Arne, however, our line was held up for some time 
due to a very cleverly concealed nest of guns which was so placed 
in the open and without cover except from view that its fire 
appeared to be coming from an entirely different locality, and 
our inability to locate its exact position caused a delay in put- 
ting it out of action. During all of our fighting from July to the 
Armistice had the Boche had machine gunners as clever as the 
man who made this position, our losses would have been 
infinitely greater. 

The period from the relief in the Champagne to November rst 
was spent largely on the road. On reaching the billeting area 
upon relief machine guns remained in camp for six days, when 
orders were received to march to Leffincourt and relieve the 73d 
French Division. A march of 109 kilometres was made. On 
arrival these orders were revoked and the march back was 
started which carried the brigade around the Argonne Forest up 
into positions to start the final phase of the Meuse-Argonne Drive 
on November 1st. On this march all six machine gun companies of 
the Brigade were together, and while the infantry battalions were 
picked up by camions and given a ride after a rest of a few days 
in billets the machine guns marched the entire distance, so again 
they reached the jump-off in a tired condition, although we had 
a short period of time between our arrival and the attack. This 
time was spent in constructing machine gun emplacements at 
night and preparing for the attack on November Ist. 

The assault was made by the 5th and 6th Marines passing 
through the 42d Division (American) ; all machine guns of the 42d 
Division remained in place assisting in the barrage until the 
advance had progressed to their limit of fire, when they withdrew. 
The entire machine gun personnel of the 2d Division less the two 
companies assigned to the assaulting battalions took part in the 
barrage, which lasted for over two hours. It was feared that the 
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assault battalions might lose their machine gun companies if the 
advance was as rapid as planned, had they taken part in the 
barrage; therefore, these guns were held ready for the assault 
in the jumping-off trenches. It is interesting to note that in this 
barrage fire the Division had 255 machine guns working on about 
a three-kilometre front, which is, I believe, the largest number of 
guns ever employed on a front of similar length during the entire 
time of the war on the part of the Allies. 

All preparations for this attack were made ahead of time and 
followed the general lines laid down in the St. Mihiel attack. 
Again emplacements were dug, fire data and barrage charts made 
out ahead of time; many guns had wet sand bags at hand to cool 
the barrels; ammunition was brought up and every contingency 
possible was provided for in advance. Again the disadvantage of 
air cooled guns was demonstrated. The 89th Division on our 
right, using Vickers water cooled guns, fired during the same 
length of time in preparation for their own attack over five times 
the amount of ammunition fired by the 2d Division. 

In the plan of attack, a halt was to be made on the first objec- 
tive, and here it was planned to put down a second barrage, posi- 
tions being selected from the map and instructions issued as to 
what points were to be covered. On arrival at these positions it 
was found inadvisable in some instances to attempt a barrage, 
owing to features of the ground and to the fact that while it is a 
very simple matter to draw an objective on a map it is a very 
difficult matter for all infantry units to stop exactly on that ob- 
jective. Therefore, in some instances we found our infantry had 
advanced a little beyond the objective in such a way as to make 
it extremely dangerous to our own troops to open fire. There 
were, however, several instances in which the guns were able to 
assist in the advance both to the first objective and beyond by 
direct overhead fire. This work was done in the reduction of 
machine gun nests and in the capture of artillery positions in 
which whole batteries were taken, the machine guns preventing 
the bringing up of the battery horses so that the field pieces could 
not be moved. In reducing machine gun nests they were able to 
obtain a preponderance of fire, and in that way to permit the in- 
fantry to encircle and take these nests with small loss. This is in 
itself an answer to many who contend that a machine gun is a 
good defensive weapon but useless on the offensive. The machine 
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gun is as good an offensive weapon as defensive, but it must have 
a well-trained personnel and must be handled in a tactically cor- 
rect manner by infantry commanders. Lack of understanding of 
the powers and limitations of the machine guns caused a lack of 
efficiency in the work of the guns themselves. This the British 
were quick in discovering and in their machine gun training 
centre at Grantham, England, they had many courses which 
were attended by infantry officers alone. All general officers, 
colonels, lieutenant colonels, and majors were sent to these 
schools, as well as machine gun officers themselves, who not only 
learned machine gunnery here, but also were sent back from 
time to time on short refresher courses in order that they might 
keep up with the latest developments. 

During the advance commencing November Ist the machine 
gun platoons were on the flanks and centre of the infantry using 
their same old dispositions, which were changed from time to 
time to meet the conditions of the advance, always, however, con- 
solidating on the front line with the infantry whenever it halted. 

Great difficulty was experienced in getting up rations and 
ammunition, owing to the rapidity of the advance and the con- 
ditions of the roads. About November 5th the roads were only 
kept clear with tractors, and in supplying the companies with 
rations the machine guns fared better than the infantry as rations 
could be brought up by the light machine gun carts. Here also 
the machine gun trucks of the motorized battalion proved their 
worth—they carried ammunition to the front and wounded to the 
rear after all other forms of motor transportation except tractors 
had failed. 

This fighting was some of the hardest the machine gunners 
had during the war, owing to the rapid movement during which 
they had their heavy guns and ammunition to carry. The weather 
was cold and rainy and the exhausted men, sleeping in the mud, 
when they had a chance to sleep, and getting little if any hot 
food, were rapidly being evacuated for sickness. This condition 
was getting to be serious, as around November roth few of the 
companies had more than 50 per cent. of their total strength avail- 
able for duty. 

On November toth orders came to force the crossing of the 
Meuse, and on that night three companies, the 8th, 23d, and 8rst, 
were ready for the crossing. The 81st did not make the attempt, 
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owing to the fact that the bridges were shot away as fast as the 
engineers could throw them. The 23d, which by this time had only 
five active guns, put one gun over the river to protect the approaches 
on the successful laying of a bridge by the engineers, the other 
four guns being held in the near bank to cover the crossing which 
was made at the foot of the hill, on which the Boche had three 
tiers of machine guns rising one over the other. Due to casual- 
ties these four guns had to be salvaged, so that that company 
managed to get only one gun over the river. The 8th Machine 
Gun Company went over and consolidated the positions gained. In 
spite of terrific opposition this attacking force gained their objec- 
tives, and on the morning of November 11th held the bridgehead 
that they had been ordered to take. 

One of the interesting features of this crossing was a machine 
gun duel between a Boche gun and one of the 8th Company guns. 
The Boche gun was discovered after the 8th Company had got- 
ten over the river, and it appeared to be not far away, firing at 
about right angles to the position of the 8th Company gun, which 
immediately set up and opened fire. The range was unknown and 
the location only visible by an occasional flash. As this gun of 
the 8th Company was one of the leading guns in the attack it was 
safely assumed that the flash seen was that of a German gun. 
After several bursts of fire at varying ranges the Boche gun be- 
came silent, and the following day the gunners were discovered 
dead at their guns not 100 yards away. 

On the declaring of the Armistice the 2d Division remained in 
position for about a week preparing for a march into Germany. 
During this time the Hotchkiss machine guns of the 4th Brigade 
were replaced by the new Browning. New equipment was drawn 
and everything prepared to meet resistance on the march. The 
spirit of the men was excellent, as it had been all during the war. 
The 23d Company, which on the morning of November 11th had 
only one active gun in commission, turned in a few days later when 
drawing the Brownings, sixteen Hotchkiss guns, almost complete, 
their total allowance. The spirit had been instilled into all ma- 
chine gunners that where possible they must bring out all their 
guns. As an example, one gun was brought out in the Cham- 
pagne which had been hit with a piece of high explosive shell on 
top of the handle block, the fragment penetrating into the mech- 
anism and jamming there. No part of the gun could be moved 
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nor could any part of it be taken down, and yet tired men 
brought that gun out by hand about 15 or 20 kilometres, just so 
they could say that they had not lost it—the gun itself being about as 
worthless as its equal weight in stone. 

In the foregoing probably more stress has been laid on the 
work of the 6th Machine Gun Battalion than on that of the two 
regimental companies of the 5th and 6th Marines. The reason for 
this is not that the companies of the 6th Machine Gun Battalion 
did any better work than the regimental companies, but solely be- 
cause more data is available from the 6th Machine Gun Battalion 
History on the work of those machine guns than there is on that 
work performed by the 8th and 73d Companies. 

There are very many other features of the work of the machine 
guns in France which are interesting and instructive, but in 
order to make a résumé of the whole operation it is manifestly 
necessary to skim lightly over the subject and not spend too much 
time on any one phase. 

The equipment used by the machine guns of the 4th Brigade 
was the standard French Hotchkiss equipment; mule carts, Hotch- 
kiss fire control equipment, etc. In addition, the 6th Machine 
Gun Battalion carried eight caissons, two to each company, which 
were the standard American infantry caissons; the regimental 
companies also carried two each. Escort wagons, rolling kitch- 
ens, ration carts, water carts, and medical carts, in accordance 
with the A. E. F. Tables of Organization, were carried. 

While the equipment was French in so far as the machine guns 
themselves were concerned, the organization of these companies 
followed more nearly the line of the British. On the adoption 
of the Browning, the Browning equipment was the same as that 
used by the French with the necessary changes in the carts to fit 
the difference in guns. This form of transportation proved very 
satisfactory, and I believe is more practical than that used by 
the British. 

The training of machine gun units in France was originally 
along French lines; however, it was soon changed under orders 
from G. H. Q., A. E. F., so that the training then closely followed 
the British line. The British use of machine guns was in general 
better than that of the French. Their organization was different 
and the tactical handling of guns by the French changed little dur- 
ing the whole war. This may have been due to the fact that the 
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French Hotchkiss gun was really not a machine gun in all re- 
spects, whereas the British Vickers was, and was therefore cap- 
able of being used according to correct tactical principles. The 
French machine guns were very frequently, even in the last 
stages of the war, used purely as automatic rifles. It was the 
British Machine Gun Corps which originated and perfected the 
barrage and battery system of firing, and while, according to our 
ideas, they carried this to extremes, yet the use of batteries was 
a decided step forward and at times of an estimable value. The 
lack of correct handling of machine guns on the part of the 
French was probably largely also due to the fact that each ma- 
chine gun company was an independent unit in itself, by which I 
mean that it was independent of all other machine guns and 
formed part of an infantry battalion. It was found in all divisions 
of the American Expeditionary Forces that the Regimental ma- 
chine gun companies, no matter how well officered, were prob- 
ably a little behind the organized machine gun battalions in 
efficiency, due without doubt to the fact that small units of 
specialist troops find it harder to train individually than a col- 
lected organization of such troops. This the British discovered 
early in the war, with a result that all machine guns were formed 
into a Machine Gun Corps, specially officered and specially trained. 
Battalions from the Machine Gun Corps were assigned to Bri- 
gades and operated with those Brigades in the same manner that 
our machine gun battalions operated with our brigades. 











VOCATIONAL TRAINING IN THE MARINE CORPS 


By First LigeuTENANT J. H. Cratce, U.S.M.C. 


N institution which promises to affect vitally the duties, 

service, and conditions of life of every officer and enlisted 

man in the Marine Corps has been founded at Marine Bar- 
racks, Quantico, under the name of the U. S. Marine Corps 
Institute. The plan which underlies the Marine Corps Institute 
forms the most ambitious and extensive educational program 
ever undertaken by any branch of the service. It has been en- 
dorsed by Marine Corps Headquarters and the Secretary of the 
Navy and will be carried through to completion as rapidly 
as possible. 

The plan contemplates: 

(a) The conversion of Marine Barracks, Quantico, as quickly 
as possible into a service university with a capacity, when the 
Post is filled to its full complement, of 9000 soldier-students, 
whose time shall be equally divided between academic instruction 
and military training. 

(b) The formation as quickly as possible of a corps of in- 
structors of a hundred or more officers and enlisted men with the 
necessary education and training to provide a faculty competent 
to teach the wide range of subjects to be included in the 
curriculum projected. 

(c) The preparation at once of a curriculum based on the 
courses of the International Correspondence School for use at 
Quantico, which shall include courses in common school branches, 
high school subjects, vocational and manual training courses. 

(d) The plotting and arrangement of these courses into a 
roster of daily periods of instruction which shall permit each 
student to take up a number of courses, which together will fit 
him definitely for some trade or profession in civil life, or will 
give him the equivalent of a year or a portion of a year’s work in 
a standard high school or college. 

(e) The issuance to each student satisfactorily completing a 
course or courses of a diploma or certificate of study covering the 
work he has done, which shall be recognized by educational 
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authorities outside the Marine Corps as the equivalent of a simi- 
lar course of study pursued in a standard civilian school, such 
certificates to be supplemented, if desired, by diploma of the Inter- 
national Correspondence School. 

(f) The formation eventually of a Marine Welfare Employment 
Bureau, which shall find high-grade positions in civil life for men 
of excellent character about to be discharged who have acquired 
special education fitting them for such positions, and are holders 
of certificates of study or diplomas to that effect. 

(g) The eventual extension of the Quantico educational system 
in so far as is found practicable to every post and detachment in 
the Marine Corps, so that every man in the Corps who desires to 
jearn a trade or acquire an education will have an opportunity 
to do so. 

A part of the plan outlined above has been worked out to its 
final details and is in actual operation at the present time in 
Quantico. A much larger part is still in a stage of development 
and preparation, while the history of the evolution of the plan and 
the events and motives which led up to its formulation form a 
narrative of great interest. For purposes of clarity and conveni- 
ence it can best be considered under three general subdivisions, 
dealing respectively with the present status and work of the 
U. S. Marine Corps Institute, its past history and the plans for 
its future. 


I. THE PRESENT MARINE CORPS INSTITUTE 


Under the title of “ The U.S. Marine Corps Institute,” author- 
ized by Marine Corps Headquarters and approved by the Navy 
Department, there is at present in operation in Quantico a school 
offering twenty-two different courses of instruction to men sta- 
tioned there, with a corps of twenty-one instructors, selected from 
among the officers and men stationed at that post. There were 
on January roth more than four hundred students enrolled in its 
classes, each student taking a required minimum of fifteen hours’ 
classwork a week. 

Classwork begins at one o’clock every afternoon and continues 
until four-thirty every day except Saturday and Sunday. All men 
enrolled in the school are required to attend the full three and 
a half hour session every afternoon, and no part-time students 
are accepted. Men engaged in school work are excused from drill, 
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police work, and other routine duty, and the necessary guard duty is 
done by a special company made up for that particular purpose. 

The courses of the International Correspondence Schoo! have 
been adopted unqualifiedly and in full as the basis of instruction. 
All courses at Quantico, except three, Forestry, Music, and Shoe 
and Leather Trade, are identical with the courses offered by the 
Scranton institution, and its system of textbooks and frequent 
written examinations to test the progress of students has been 
adopted in full. 

By special arrangement with the International Correspond- 
ence School management, full sets of graded lessons and text- 
books have been secured, so that every student in the Quantico 
school is provided with a complete outfit of lesson leaflets and 
textbooks, and receives in addition to the required classwork the 
full course of instruction of the I. C. S. system, tested as it is by 
thirty years of experience, during which time it has trained and 
graduated about two million students. 

The directing faculty of the Institute as it is at present con 
stituted, is made up as follows: 

Director, Lieutenant Colonel William C. Harllee. 

Assistant Director, Captain G. K. Shuler. 

Assistant Director, Captain K. I. Buse. 

Secretary, Second Lieutenant E. A. Platt. 

Classes have been formed and courses are under way as follows: 


Course 1 Period 2 Period 3 Period eee Instructor 
Stenographic Class Lt. S. M. Bankert 
Spanish Class Pyt. L. Davis 
Arithmetic Class Lt. J. B. Neill 
English Grammar 

Advanced Class Lt. J. H. Craige 
Mathematics, 

Advanced Class Gy. Sgt. A. M. Knapp 
Bookkeeping Class Gy. Sgt. A. M. Knapp 
English, Elementary Class Lt. J. B. Neill 
Cookery Class Capt. K. I. Buse 
French Class Pvt. L. Davis 
Administration Class Py. Clk. H. G, Grall 
Law, General Class Cpl. W. H. Johns 
Stationary Fireman Class and 

Practical Capt. K. I. Buse 
Forestry Class and 
Practical Lt. G. Aron 
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Course 1 Period 2 Period 3 Period Instructor 
Band Music Class and 
Practical ist Sgt. L. Z. Philipps 
Draftsman Class and 
Practical Pvt. L. W. Blair 
Typewriting Class Class Class Gy. Sgt. A. M. Knapp 
Shoe and Leather 
Trade Class Practical Practical Sgt. O. A. Cote 
Livestock Class Practical Practical Capt. A. J. Stout 


Building Foreman Class Practical Practical Lt. S. Klos 
Lt. F. D, Harbaugh 


Complete Automobile Class Shop Shop Lt. L. S. Davis 
Electric Lighting Class Shop Shop Lt. J. F. Plachata 
Short Plumbing Class Practical Practical Lt. C. W. Lavlet 


The Automobile Course has proven the most popular of the 
courses offered, and although its quota was originally set at 100 
students, so many applications have been received that a total of 105 
students have actually been allowed to take up the work. The limit 
of 100 students set in this case was rendered necessary by the fact 
that the space available in the Post Garage could not be made to 
accommodate more, but the demand for this instruction is so 
great that it is probable that arrangements will be made at an 
early date to fit up additional shops, and from the number of 
applications received it is considered probable that double the 
present number of students can be enrolled for the course as soon 
as accommodations can be made available. 

Second in popularity to the Automobile Course comes the 
Stenography Course, conducted by Lieutenant S. M. Bankert, 
and third in popularity is the Music School. The English Gram- 
mar, Elements of English Composition, and the Elementary 
Arithmetic Courses are also popular with men who are ambitious 
to overcome a lack of early education, and the classes in Foreign 
Languages have had to be divided into several sections to accom- 
modate the number of men desiring to enroll. 

The greatest eagerness to avail themselves to the fullest of 
the opportunities to learn offered by the school characterizes 
nearly all of the men who have enrolled themselves in classes, 
and confidence in the excellence and utility of the instruction is 
high, particularly since the adoption of the textbooks and courses 
of the International Correspondence School. 
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Il. THE FOUNDING OF THE INSTITUTE AND ITS HISTORY 

The U. S. Marine Corps Institute was evolved after extensive 
discussion and conference by Major General John A. Lejeune, 
Brigadier General Butler, and members of their staff with a view 
toward meeting the conditions arising from the reaction in the 
military service after the great stimulation and exertion of the 
days of the war. It was also designed to meet the problems of 
securing enlistments at the present time and in the future, with 
the demand for labor so great that the pay of a private or non- 
commissioned officer in the service offers little inducement 
for enlistments. 

In view of the present high standards of wages and the 
scarcity of labor, which renders it improbable that the wage 
scale will be materially lowered in the near future, it was early 
decided that even though the pay of the enlisted personnel be 
materially increased, it will not be practical in the future to rely 
on the attraction of pay alone to keep the Marine Corps recruited 
to its authorized strength. There is evidence also of a growing 
disposition on the part of young men to regard time spent in the 
military service as time wasted; years in which little is learned 
and no advance made in knowledge, capability and earning power. 

At the same time, the cost of living has soared to such a point 
that families in ordinary circumstances are finding the greatest 
difficulty in educating their sons, and young men endeavoring to 
fit themselves for their life work are finding it almost impossible 
to make ends meet. The subject of educating the nation’s young 
men has become a problem and a duty more urgent than ever 
before, and the people and the nation’s law-makers are thor- 
oughly awakened and ready to support any movement looking 
toward that end. 

In view of these facts it was decided that by combining courses 
of academic and vocational education with military training, the 
Marine Corps could render the fullest measure of service to the 
nation and the nation’s young men, and at the same time attract 
to its ranks recruits of a high type in the desired numbers. 

The question then arose as to whether sufficient time could 
be allowed the average Marine to permit his being given scholastic 
training of any value, without detracting from his efficiency as a 
fighting man, which was decided in the affirmative. 

In the military service in the past, one of the principal prob- 
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lems of the conscientious commanding officer with the well-being 
of his men at heart, has been to find enough occupation for the 
men of his command to keep them healthy, busy, happy, and out 
of mischief. Owing to the limited scope of strictly military rou- 
tine, it has been found impossible to keep men’s attention con- 
centrated or their minds interested with such duties alone in 
times of peace. 

In contrast to this condition in the ranks of the service is the 
life at those great educational institutions of the nation which 
combine academic studies with military drill and instruction. 
The students at such schools as Virginia Military Institute, Cul- 
ver, Pennsylvania Military Academy, and a host of others of 
equal standing: are taught to be soldiers in every sense of the 
word. Foreign observers and our own inspecting officers have 
pronounced them as ranking among the best drilled and most 
efficient bodies of soldiers in the world. In the late war our own 
military services competed eagerly for the graduates of such 
institutions for officer material and the story of their achieve- 
ments is written large in the history of our participations in the 
World War. Yet the curricula of such schools includes only an 
average of two hours’ strictly military work a day. An aggre- 
gate of thousands of students attend these schools every year, 
and parents in many cases pay large sums in annual tuition so 
that their sons may receive an education accompanied by the 
training in promptness, cleanliness, and respect for proper author- 
ity which forms part of life under military discipline. 

From these premises it seemed fair to conclude that if by 
combining scholastic work with military training, devoting only 
two hours a day to the latter, these great civilian schools can 
keep their student bodies busy and happy, and at the same time 
make good soldiers of them, some such combination applied to 
the enlisted personnel of the Marine Corps ought to produce 
similar results, and experiments were determined upon looking 
toward a division of the time of the soldier-student at Quantico, 
so that a sufficient number of hours each day might be allotted 
to military duty and education to insure efficiency and progress 
in both. 

Accordingly, on November 12th, a Post Order was issued estab 
lishing three vocational schools, offering courses in Automobile 
Mechanics, Music, Typewriting and Stenography, and directing 
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that all men enrolling for work in these schools be released from 
all military and routine duty in the afternoons. It was also set 
forth that it was the intention of the Post Commander eventu- 
ally to divide the day at Quantico into three periods, the morning 
to be devoted to military drill and instruction, the afternoon to 
scholastic and vocational education, and the evening to Post 
Recreation, movies, dramatic shows, athletic events, and the like. 
From the first, this plan and the new schools proved exceedingly 
popular with the enlisted personnel at the post, and resulted in a 
notable improvement in morale, while in addition the idea, com- 
municated to the public by the newspapers, took wide hold on the 
public imagination and excited extensive comment. 

At first it was not possible to offer prospective students a 
wide variety of courses or much choice of subjects to be taken 
up, but men enrolled eagerly for the three courses opened, and 
the work went ahead with vim and enthusiasm. Soon all of the 
classes reached an enrollment of fifty, the number at that time 
set as their limit, and requests were constantly made for instruc- 
tion in other subjects and the formation of new classes. 

From the success obtained in this initial effort, the whole 
structure of the U. S. Marine Institute grew. The plan dividing 
the day into three periods—the morning to be devoted to mili- 
tary drill; the afternoon to educational studies, and the evening 
to recreation—proved so satisfactory that it was adopted as per- 
manent, and plans were prepared for the formation of an educa- 
tional institution which should be in effect a combined grammar 
school, high school, manual training school, and college. Lieu- 
tenant Colonel William C. Harllee was chosen as the head of the 
new institution and instructors were chosen from among officers 
and enlisted men stationed at Quantico to teach the various 
courses. A surprising number of men were found with qualifica- 
tions of the highest type for such work. Officers and men were 
found who were graduates of such institutions as the U. S. Naval 
Academy, Harvard Law School, Massachusetts Tech, Stevens 
Institute, Colorado School of Mines, and other leading institu- 
tions. Others were found who had received training in the great 
industrial corporations, such as the General Electric Company, 
the Standard Oil Company, the Baldwin Locomotive Works, the 
Carnegie Steel Company, and a number of others. A French 
instructor was found who had studied in the University of Paris; 
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and a Mexican, a corporal in the Post Band, a graduate of one of 
the great schools of Mexico City, volunteered to take the classes 
in Spanish language and literature. 

Applying himself with characteristic energy to the task of put-' 
ting the U. S. Marine Institute upon a working basis, Lieutenant 
Colonel Harllee set about preparing the courses and organizing 
the whole upon a working roster. For this task his experience as 
a school teacher before entering the Marine Corps rendered him 
peculiarly fit, and his intense personal interest in the work assured 
his success. In the course of his investigations to determine the 
form of instruction best suited to the situation at Quantico, Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Harllee visited a number of schools and colleges, 
and corresponded with educators of prominence all over the coun- 
try. After a thorough survey of the situation, carefully examin- 
ing and weighing the merits and practicability of a number of 
different systems, Colonel Harllee determined that the only prac- 
ticable method of meeting the situation at Quantico, calling as it 
did practically for the conjuring up over night of a full-grown 
grammar school, high school, manual training school, and college 
with a faculty and settled courses ready for the waiting students, 
was the adoption of the International Correspondence School 
courses covering the ground desired. 

With this end in view he went to Scranton to make the best 
arrangements possible with the management of the I.C. S. He 
was received by President Weeks and Mr. Lawrence, Vice- 
president of that organization, and when what was desired was 
explained, the fullest and most enthusiastic codperation was 
promised, the files and records of the school were thrown open 
to him, and he was given the opportunity of purchasing at cost 
any or all of the lesson leaflets, textbooks, examination sheets, 
and other matter used in the operation of the school. Both Mr. 
Weeks and Mr. Lawrence declared that they had always been 
ardent admirers of the Marine Corps, that they believe most 
heartily in the great benefit of the educational program proposed 
both to the Marine Corps and to the young men of the nation, 
and would see to it that the Scranton school offered the fullest 
codperation to the new institution, even to the extent of offering 
special training courses at Scranton for officers and men selected 
as teachers. In view of the widespread confidence of men in the 
service in the courses of the I. C. S. and the number who have 
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taken and are taking its courses, it is impossible to over-estimate 
the value of the codperation thus afforded. In fact, records show 
that more than fifty men at Quantico are at present taking I. C. S. 
courses at their own expense, and many more have written in 
regard to courses and are only deterred from taking them by 
their cost. 

By the end of 1919 Lieutenant Colonel Harllee’s work in prep- 
aration of the curriculum of the new university was well under 
way, and on Monday, January 5th, the first term of the Institute was 
officially opened. Fourteen courses of study were offered at that 
time, including: 

Typewriting. 
Stenography and Clerical Work. 
Motor Transport. 
Equitation. 

Forestry. 

Concrete. 

Carpentry. 

Electrical Mechanics. 
Band, Music and Playing. 
Blacksmithing. 
Plumbing. 

Painting. 

Drafting. 

Cooking and Baking. 

The opening of the term was announced to all officers and men 
at Quantico by Post Special Order No. 299, issued December 2oth, 
in which the courses offered were catalogued and all desiring to 
take up any of the courses were invited to enroll. By January 5th, 
the opening date, more than 200 would-be students had registered 
for the opening of the classes. 

From its start, the Marine Corps Institute proved successful 
beyond the most hopeful anticipations of those who founded it. 
Men came forward with greatest eagerness to enroll in its classes 
and instructors in a great variety of subjects volunteered. New 
classes opened every few days. By the end of the first week 
classes in French, Spanish, and English Composition and Journal- 
ism had been added to the original roster, other courses were in 
preparation, and more than 400 men out of about 600 stationed at 
Quantico were enrolled and in attendance at the classes of 
the school 
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A serious setback was experienced by the school system when 
the epidemic of influenza visited Quantico in January. From 
January 12th to February 2d all classes and other public assemblies 
were forbidden by the Post Surgeon and work came to standstill. 
On February 2d, however, the epidemic had abated and classes were 
reopened. Lieutenant Colonel Harllee is exceedingly enthusi- 
astic on the subject of his new duties. He declares that by 
selecting from the present officers and enlisted men in the Marine 
Corps, he can secure instructors competent to teach any subject 
to be found in the curriculum of a standard grammar school, high 
school, manual training school, or college, and he proposes to 
extend the scope of the Marine Corps Institute in the near future 
until it covers these fields. 


III. PLANS FOR THE FUTURE 


The plans for the future of the Marine Corps Institute include 
many features that are striking and novel as applied to a branch 
of the military service. The scheme of the completed Institute 
looks to the day when the Marine Corps shall have been re- 
cruited to its full authorized strength, when there will be more 
than nine thousand men stationed at that post, organized into an 
expeditionary brigade to be kept constantly in readiness for ser- 
vice in case of trouble. When that time comes, according to the 
plan, the U. S. Marine Institute will have been developed into a 
great service university, with a specially trained and qualified faculty, 
capable of teaching a wide variety of subjects, and an academic stand- 
ing recognized by the public and by all educational authorities. 

When this end is attained, young men who desire to secure 
an education will come to enlist in the Marine Corps, just as they 
would enroll themselves in any civilian school or college, with 
the understanding that if their services as soldiers are not needed 
for expeditionary duty, they will be sent to Quantico after finish- 
ing their recruit training and allowed to register for an educa- 
tional course there. At Quantico it is expected that seventy-five 
per cent. or more men at the post will at all times be students in 
the military university, receiving their training as soldiers in the 
mornings and in the afternoons attending school. 

In addition to its military and educational work, the school, 
like all other schools and colleges, will have its social, athletic, 
and recreational sides. Shows, exhibitions, and musical enter- 
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tainments will form a feature of the life, and there will be foot- 
ball, baseball, and track teams that will compete with the teams 
of other universities and colleges. The whole endeavor of the 
authorities will be to put the post on a school basis, treating the 
men as much as possible like undergraduates of a college rather 
than soldiers in a cantonment, and make life at Quantico so 
attractive and profitable that the worst punishment which can be 
inflicted upon an offender against camp order and discipline will 
be dismissal from the service. 

All students would thoroughly understand, however, that 
their life as students would be subject to interruption at any 
time by the call of war or national need. In the case of hos- 
tilities calling for military service or expeditionary duty, any or 
all of the regiments in training at Quantico might expect orders 
for instant embarkation. In such a case, the work of the mem- 
bers of the organizations ordered away would stop for the dura- 
tion of the campaign on which they embarked. A skeletonized 
faculty would be kept at Quantico, however, unless the trouble 
threatened to be serious enough to constitute a national emer- 
gency such as would be caused by war with a first-class power. 

A feature of future activity of the Marine Institute which has 
already been brought to the attention of the authorities by em- 
ployers of labor is the Welfare Employment Bureau. In the past 
many employers of labor who have desired to secure absolutely 
dependable men for particular positions have formed the habit of 
seeking ex-Marines. When the news of the training in vocational 
work which was being offered men in Quantico became public, 
several great industrial corporations communicated with the 
authorities there and requested that when any of the men so 
trained were discharged they be recommended to them for posi- 
tions, promising to employ at once any men so recommended. 

When the U. S. Marine Corps Institute shall have become 
recognized as an educational institution on a par with the best 
similar institutions outside the service, it is probable that many 
more men will desire to enlist than can be accommodated. Should 
such a condition arise, it may be found practicable to shorten the 
term of enlistment so that men who have received sufficient train- 
ing in academic or vocational work to assure them of good posi- 
tions in civil life may be discharged when it is mutually 
convenient, and placed by the Welfare Employment Bureau in 
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such positions. Men so discharged would go into a special class 
of the Marine Corps Reserve, and would be subject to call in the 
case of national emergency. 

By this arrangement men could come into the Marine Corps 
for a course or courses of study, just as men go to college. For 
example, suppose a boy just out of school wishes to learn a trade 
as a blacksmith, or a plumber, or an automobile mechanic, but 
cannot make ends meet while going to a school or working 
through a long apprenticeship. He enlists in the Marine Corps 
and after his recruit training is sent to Quantico where he studies 
the course he desires. If at the end of his enlistment he has 
learned enough he is discharged and placed in a position. If he 
desires to study further he may remain at school until he has 
achieved the training he desires. Or suppose the case be one of 
a young man whose early education has been neglected, who 
desires an education but cannot afford the necessary years at 
school. Such a young man could come to Quantico after receiv- 
ing his training as a recruit and take up grammar school work 
in his first year. After finishing this he could take up high school 
branches, after which he could secure the equivalent of a college 
education or could learn a trade, all the while receiving his food, 
clothing, pay, and allowances and being given enough military 
training to assure efficiency as a soldier in the event of need. 

Should the school system instituted at Quantico prove as 
popular and successful as is hoped, there is no obstacle in the way 
of its extension to all other posts and detachments of the Marine 
Corps, recruit depots alone excepted. By the adoption of the 
I. C. S. schedule of courses, lessons, and textbooks a system has 
been established which can very easily be transplanted, and can 
be taught by officers and men without special training, with every 
prospect of success. Already inquiries have been received from 
several posts in regard to the educational system at Quantico, 
and it may be that before the Quantico schools are in a position 
to extend their courses outside the home post, schools at other 
Marine Corps Posts will have sprung up rivalling or surpassing 
them in excellence and vigor. 


[Note sy Eprtor.—It must be understood that the above plan 
is largely experimental and that no promises are made to pros- 
pective recruits. A free discussion of the plan is invited.] 








CHARACTER-BUILDING THE BASIS FOR A HIGH 
MORALE 


By Captain Eart H. Jenkins, U.S.M.C. 


N the Gazetre for June, 1919, the basic principles of Morale 

were stated: Respect, Confidence, Contentment, Harmony and 

Pride. These “ traits of character” lie at the base of all Morale. 
From self-respect and respect for all authority; from self- 
confidence, and confidence in the competence of righteous author- 
ity ; from contentment with life and confidence in the future ; from 
harmonious codperation with the forces that make for the better- 
ment of the world; from a personal pride in every act which 
realizes that on everything we touch we leave the stamp of our 
character—from these principles flow those virtues which make 
for good citizenship and high Morale. 

Out of the soil of character spring these flowers of civilization. 
To enrich this soil, to cultivate these flowers is the duty of those 
who would develop the true type of American soldier. 

Morale demands that human nature be so controlled, so dis- 
ciplined as to drive into obscurity the baser qualities. Instincts 
and selfish desires must be controlled and subordinated to the 
general good. 

Character is a growth. Someone_has said: “It takes seven 
generations to make a gentleman.” At the least, character- 
building begins at birth, is full grown only in maturer years, and 
should continue to develop so long as life may last. 

Radical changes in character occur in the early years. As life 
matures Character becomes more fixed; changes, or even modi- 
fications, take place slowly. At twenty-five or thirty years of 
age Character may be considered as formed, for in the later years 
of life the Character rarely changes, though it may continue to 
develop along lines already laid. 

As children we are taught the golden rule, “ Do unto others 
as you would have them do unto you,” but if we ever learn to 
practice “ putting ourselves in the other fellow’s place,” we have 
achieved a consideration for our fellow man that bespeaks the 
highest possible Character-development. We realize through life 
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the truth of Shakespeare’s dictum, “It is easier to tell twenty 
what were good to be done, than to be one of that twenty to 
follow mine own instruction.” 

Few people ever reach a Character-development of so high an 
order. Most of us possess a Character that requires “ shaping.” 
The only means whereby our Character can be “shaped,” or 
moulded is by intensive appeals. Effective appeals can only be 
made through arousing the interest. To arouse interest is to till 
the soil before sowing the seed. To do this a knowledge of 
human nature, an intimate knowledge of personal Character is 
demanded, or we fail to reach the inner self—the man’s real 
Character. Holmes, in his “ Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,” 
tells us that there are many people in every conversation: there 
is the man to whom you are speaking, the man to whom you 
think you are speaking, and the man he thinks he is. 

Respect and Pride must develop an ambition to realize all of 
one’s possibilities. We have a real self and an ideal self. 
Character-building requires constant effort that the real self may 
grow toward the ideal self. What we are must grow into what we 
should be. We must “rise over our dead selves to higher things.” 

The foundations of Character are innate (hereditary). These 
inherited tendencies are modified and developed by environment, 
by external stimuli, until one’s Character is finally acquired. 
These innate predispositions are Racial, National, Social, 
and Personal. 

Racial traits and tendencies persist. The negro is musical, 
and his music is of a kind peculiar to his people. The Chinese 
are pure idealists; imagination is their dominant mental trait. 
They are the children of the human family. They possess a 
patience for copy that is possessed in so high a degree by no 
other race. 

But there is a strong national influence which is slowly and 
gradually sinking these racial traits into national characteristics. 
As a nation becomes more and more homogeneous it tends to 
develop in itself a national Character. Races are slowly obliter- 
ated, and the nation, rather than the race, becomes the unit of 
civilization. This is particularly true of America, “ The Melt- 
ing Pot.” Out of the different races of the world America is 
moulding a type of character peculiar to itself. Whenever a race 
has been scattered among our people, in a generation or two 
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they have become Americanized. One of our great problems of 
to-day is to prevent the segregation of any one of these foreign 
races, and to lead them to commingle with our people, that by 
this means they may become Americanized. 

All innate tendencies, or predispositions, give place slowly to 
influences of environment, and are slowly but surely modified by 
external influences into characters which more or less harmonize 
with the surroundings in which the life is set. 

Morale is concerned more with the modification of personal 
traits than with racial or even national characteristics. It is the 
unresponsive, phlegmatic disposition, or the helpful optimistic 
nature that especially concerns us. It is the happy, witty, genial, 
affable man that stimulates the Morale of the company. It is the 
disgruntled, pessimistic, sullen, grouchy man that must be cured 
or rendered harmless. We are more concerned in Character- 
building to produce a high Morale with acquired Character than 
with innate predispositions, or even national traits. 

National influences, however, must be reckoned with. The 
United States sprang into being as the asylum for the oppressed. 
The Pilgrims came to America that they might be free to worship 
as they pleased. This freedom was imbedded in our govern- 
mental policy by Jefferson’s “ Statute for Religious Liberty,” and 
it may be noted that President Wilson proposed that this prin- 
ciple be incorporated in the Covenant for the League of Nations. 

Our Declaration of Independence declares that, “ All men are 
created free and equal.” This freedom—this independence—this 
liberty, derives its authority from the love and respect which 
rightly exists in a government “ 
and for the people.” And yet to-day we are sending 
Ark” back to chaotic Russia, because national influences acquired 
in other countries have sought to express themselves here under 
our banner of freedom. When Respect, Confidence, Comtentment, 
Harmony and Pride fail as the basis for the authority our govern- 
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ment wields—-American patriotism is dead. 

Our own national principles have been taken advantage of by 
foreign theories. The large influx of immigrants into this coun- 
try has tended to lessen the power of righteous authority—to 
weaken American patriotism—to lower the Morale of our citi- 
zens and of our military. Strikes fomented by I. W. W. and 
Bolshevik propaganda have no place in this country. It is an 
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anachronism! It is contrary to our national Character that a 
process of law should be defied. The supreme duty of the hour 
is to guard the Character of our soldiers, to build up in them a 
high Morale, to weed out those who cannot be made into all that 
an American soldier should be. 

Class distinctions have had much to do with radicalism. Bit- 
ter feelings engendered by class distinctions in foreign countries 
have continued to function in this land of freedom and equality, 
where class distinctions are unknown. Even in camp life in 
America an autocratic officer finds the American spirit resenting 
such an attitude toward the man. In fact, we must admit that 
the American has a distaste for rigid discipline. There is a 
marked contrast between Englishmen and Americans in this 
respect. The English know a certain class distinction. This, 
with their naturally phlegmatic disposition, shows itself in for- 
mality in business, and a certain stilted conduct in social life. 
Americans, with their nervous energy, with their assertion of 
equality among men, with their happy, restless impulsiveness, 
are informal in business, easy and natural in social life, and possess 
that do-or-die determination that makes the best of soldiers. 
“Get there” is a purely American national trait. Immediate 
results is our constant demand. 

To repeat: The most important characteristics of the military 
man are derived from his environment rather than from inborn 
traits. Social influences that make for Character, that build up 
Pride and ambition and devotion to duty, that tend to repress 
restlessness and a disgruntled disposition are all-important to the 
Morale of the army of which the enlisted man is a part. By 
social influences we do not refer to what is commonly called 
society. Class distinction is not American. In our country the 
laboring class of to-day is the middle class of to-morrow; the 
proletariat of to-day is the bourgeoisie of to-morrow; the labor- 
ing class of this year is the upper class of the next generation 
and oftentimes the upper class of only a few years hence. 

We find among enlisted men, however, though they come for 
the most part from the laboring people, a distinct division be- 
tween those whose social influences have inculcated a devotion 
to duty, a Respect for established authority, a Christian sense of 
right and wrong and the brotherhood of man; and the uneducated 
man who has been surrounded by ignorance and prejudice from 
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birth, who is suspicious of everybody and everything, who thinks 
every man’s hand is against him and whose hand is against every 
man. The one class are appealed to by high and noble motives, 
the other must be watched, and handled gently and carefully. 
The first class must dominate the second class in the social life of 
the camp or a high Morale is impossible. 

If we may speak of the “ average” enlisted man let his name 
be “Smith.” Smith came into the world an independent, in- 
formal, proud, restless, ambitious American. These traits have 
been accentuated by the social influences amidst which he has 
lived. Smith is skeptical and even critical, but we must remem- 
ber that an ancient philosopher has said that, “ Curiosity and 
doubt lie at the base of all real knowledge.” 

From birth, various influences are brought to bear upon innate 
tendencies, racial, national or temperamental predispositions. 
External stimuli are pushing, pulling, bending these inherent 
traits. The child is imitative, impressionable, easily influenced. 
Heredity soon begins to be modified by social and environmental 
conditions. It is in the early years—years of the home and 
school, that Character is largely determined. 

To what extent a man may be controlled by his environment 
is problematical. One author makes the bold statement that if 
it were possible to control the environment completely we might 
play upon human nature as upon a musical instrument, and force 
it to play any note desired. This cannot be accepted, for in 
adolescence and maturity—when a “man’s a man’”—there is 
within him a certain self-determined ego that may negative any 
or all of the external influences brought to bear. This is Char- 
acter; personal, self-determined Character. No external condi- 
tions of circumstances, no environment can compel this Char- 
acter unwillingly. The will, the man’s inner self, alone, can direct 
his acts. Hypnotists have failed to make a moral man commit 
an immoral act, an act repulsive to the real Character. 

Four great factors are instrumental in Character-building; the 
Home, the School, the Church, and Society or world-influences. 
The Home is the most powerful of these, and the most powerful 
influence in the Home is the mother. Such characters as Napo- 
leon, Wellington, Lord Bacon, President Adams, Herbert, Wes- 
ley, and a host of those who have led the march of civilization 
testify to this fact. It is believed that great men are great, gen- 
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erally speaking, because of their mother’s influence, and they 
prove this by a self-sacrificing reverence for the women who 
made them. The noble influence of the mother serves as an ever- 
constant, never-ceasing inspiration through all of life’s vicissitudes. 

It is in the Home that the child gets his first ideas of dis- 
cipline. Mother’s love, and Respect for father, are the founda- 
tions for authority. The competence of this authority and the 
splendid qualities of love and Respect on which it rests, create an 
impression that lasts through life, and the value of a man’s Char- 
acter is oftentimes determined by this impression—this stimulus. 
It is in the Home, in the competence of its authority that the 
child learns that punishments are reasonable and not revengeful. 

Mr. Harrington Emerson, a prominent efficiency expert, tells 
us that authority finds its justification in (1) Love, (2) Compe- 
tence, and (3) Power. 

To an extraordinary degree authority should rest on Love. 
The authority of mother and the authority of Christ rest on Love. 

Competence justifies authority, and leads us to accept it with- 
out cavil. The authority of Lloyd George, of Clemenceau, rests 
on the faith they have inspired. If convinced of the Competence 
of authority we will submit our very lives without question. The 
surgeon inspires us with his Competence, and we yield ourselves 
unresistingly to his knife. 

We may, in fact, must, yield to superior Power. But if this 
authority is to be accepted by us we must have faith in it, and realize 
that it is exercised only for our highest good. Autocracy en- 
forces its demands not for the highest good of those ruled, but 
for the selfish gratification of those in power. In America we 
yield willingly to the Power of our government because of our 
faith in the Competence of an authority which we ourselves 
have created. 

Too much emphasis cannot be placed on the influence of home 
authority upon the child in the first six years of life. “ Give me 
the child during his first six years of life,” says one authority, 
“and I care not what you do with him afterwards.” The plastic 
nature of the child at this stage of his development, reacting to 
the parental authority, results in life-long tendencies. Where the 
child has been so unfortunate as to be denied these influences, 
our every resource, our closest study, our keenest sympathy must 
be brought to bear to aid in correcting false ideas and in bringing 
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the man to see authority and government from the proper angle. 

It is the attitude toward authority that has been implanted 
by the influence of father and mother upon which all future dis- 
cipline must rest. If a firm, constant control has been exercised ; 
if the authority of the Home has been Competent; if over-fond 
parents have not spoiled the child; if a laissez-faire policy of 
slackness one day and severity the next has not ruined the dis- 
position during these first years of life; the future attitude of the 
man toward righteous authority and a Republican form of gov- 
ernment is generally correct. 

Let us learn something of what these Home influences have 
been if we would correctly deal with the training of the 
American soldier. 

Smith has been blessed by an American home. There he has 
received the seeds of those virtues that make real men. He has 
been free to develop his own initiative, while a constant Respect 
for authority based on love for mother, has taught him the atti- 
tude of a good citizen. At home he has learned self-respect and 
a justifiable Pride. Though the home spoke of limited means, 
honesty, cleanliness, truthfulness, fair dealing and an acute sense 
of justice—all those noble traits of Character that make men 
really free, that give them a sense of equality with kings, queens, 
millionaires, or any man—Smith’s home has implanted in 
his breast. 

The second stage of development is the school. When the 
child enters school his life broadens. All of the impressions 
gained in the home have a try-out in the broader life of the 
school. The social influences of the home widen into child- 
society. Authority has a broader significance. There is more 
“ Power,” less “ Love” as the basis for authority, but still author- 
ity has consideration for the child’s standpoint. It is in the school 
that life is polarized toward good or evil. External influences are 
multiplied. Character becomes more fixed. 

It is not so much in what is gained in knowledge as what is 
gained in Character that makes school life a success or failure. 
Here the attitude toward righteous authority tends to become 
fixed. The reaction to social influences tends to make life happy 
or miserable. The child becomes known as obedient or disobedi- 
ent, a helpful or an antagonistic disposition is developed. 

The attitude of the child toward mother and father is trans- 
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ferred to an attitude toward teacher and other school authorities. 
The attitude of the child toward brothers and sisters is seen in 
his attitude toward his school-mates. His attitude toward servants 
in the home is shown toward those possessed of less worldly 
goods or toward those less mentally endowed. 

Smith has been fortunate. He is American-born with all of 
those splendid traits that characterize the true American. He 
has been blessed by an American home. He has had the advan- 
tage of America’s splendid public school system. He has learned 
much from books, enough, at least, for intelligent performance of 
all the duties of a soldier, but still more important he has learned 
to live under an authority that was exercised solely for his highest 
good. He has learned to show consideration for others; he has 
been trained to attention to duty, to kindnesses toward inferiors ; 
he has learned punctuality. He knows he must always be “on 
the job.” School sports have given him the recreation to make 
life contented and happy. He is the material out of which a real 
guardian of American liberties can be made. 

Guizot, in his ‘ History of European Civilization,” tells us that 
modern civilization is made up of three streams of influence. 
The Teuton furnished the raw material. This was humanized by 
the Hebrew religion, and cultivated by the arts and sciences of 
Greece and Rome. The influence of the church is brought to 
bear upon the innate and acquired tendencies of the individual, 
upon the results of Home training and school life, in the effort, 
dominated by Love, to build up in the individual Character 
those high ideals, the seeds of which have been implanted by 
mother’s love. 

Smith’s mother sent him to Sunday School and took him to 
church. He has lived in a Christian atmosphere. Smith is not 
especially religious, but his nature, his home life, his years in 
school, all have been spent in an atmosphere that tended to build 
up in him the highest ideals of Christian life. 

Finally in his young manhood Smith has taken his place as an 
American citizen. World influences now exert their power over 
him, to determine what he shall stand for as a member of society 
in America. 

Smith has learned to select his companions at school. He 
knows the significance of companions, which the wisdom of the 
ages has crystallized in such expressions as: “ A man is known 
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by the company he keeps;” “ Live with wolves and you will 
learn to howl.” Man is a gregarious animal and prefers com- 
panionship. Smith now meets with those whose influences are 
good, and he feels also the stimulus of those evil influences that 
are unfortunately abroad in our land. Wits, jovial fellows, the 
optimistic and the pessimistic, all rub shoulders with him. To 
which will he respond? 

Innate and acquired qualities determine Character. Char- 
acter is constantly modified by stimuli furnished by environ- 
ment. As one matures, changes in Character become slower and 
less radical, Personal interest in the duty to be performed in- 
creases in importance as life advances toward maturity. 

Almost all duties may be made interesting and this interest 
may be intensified. Smith had been taught an interest in doing 
the chores at home. He had developed an interest in his school 
duties and he will now become interested in the life of a soldier, 
if he be given the reasons for the acts and duties he ts expected to 
perform. Military authority will tind Smith willingly responsive 
if exercised with any consideration for him. If Smith be handled 
with a constant effort to so mould his Character as to make him 
an addition to the Morale of the company, he will prove a 
valuable acquisition. 

Love, Power, Competence, Courage, and Charm must be the 
basis of authority, if Smith is to become a model soldier. His 
personal interest in the soldier’s life must be secured. 

Interest, consciously or unconsciously formed, is the basis of 
all real knowledge and achievement. In order to secure sincerity 
of purpose and to create earnestness of effort, the element of un- 
conscious interest is of paramount importance. To secure the 
best Morale, which is defined by Col. M. B. Steward as “ The 
Spirit of the Team,” it is necessary that interest be instilled in 
all military endeavor. This interest must be aroused in the recruit 
at the time he enlists and developed throughout his period 
of enlistment. 

An older officer was heard to remark the other day, “ What 
seems to be wrong with the modern company is that the officers 
lack the interest in their men that in former years meant so much. 
The men, too, seem to have lost some of their interest.” An 
old-time First Sergeant, when preparing for discharge said, 
“When the men of a company are so interested in their com- 
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pany that they themselves act as the disciplinarians and punish 
offenders—then you have the old Marine Corps.” Interest! 
Morale! Why they’re almost synonymous. 

The recruit who comes to us with a normal mind, possesses 
a very retentive memory for first impressions. Every perception 
and conception is filed and classified in the retentive cabinet of 
his mind. This mental cabinet has three compartments: “ Use- 
ful Impressions,” “ Useless Impressions ” (which may be harm- 
ful), and “ Recreational Impressions.” It becomes our duty to 
keep the second file empty and to present everything in such a 
way that it will be filed as “ Useful” or “ Recreational.” 

To do this we must arouse the interest of Smith in every act 
or duty of camp life. The life-experiences of the man must func- 
tion properly in the life of the camp. If a direct and immediate 
interest cannot be aroused we must search the life-experiences of 
Smith and find something that has appealed to him, that, through 
this as a basis, an interest in his present life may be developed. I 
recall the story of a school girl who was apparently indolent and 
stupid. School studies did not directly appeal to her. The 
teacher found she was interested in birds. Bird’s nests, bird’s 
eggs, were brought to school by the teacher. The kind of trees 
that these birds built their nests in; the material used in build- 
ing the nests; the habits of the birds, aroused a keen interest in 
this seemingly stupid child. Thus, by transferring the child’s 
interest in birds to other school duties, an interest was aroused 
which in a few years caused this girl to be one of the best 
scholars in the school. 

Somewhere in Smith’s life an interest will be found which may 
be transferred to the duties of military life, and if authority is 
competent to do this nearly every recruit may be made into a 
good soldier. 

To make a recruit feel a personal responsibility in camp life 
will oftentimes cause him to bestir himself, and live up to the 
responsibility placed in him. Almost every duty can be made 
to carry a special responsibility. It is not necessary to assign 
new duties; it is not necessary to make a promotion; the duty at 
hand may be so put to the recruit as to involve a personal respon- 
sibility for him. 

Rewards, and it may be punishments, lend themselves to creat- 
ing interest and arousing a sense of responsibility. But these 
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hand-maidens to virtuous conduct must be used with the proper 
ends in view. 

Our vocational courses, our appreciation of proper recreation 
for the men; our realization of the necessity for variety in life, 
especially of military men; our methods of short, snappy drills 
instead of prolonged, tiresome, fatiguing drills, which kill all 
interest and leave a feeling when the drill is over of “ Thank 
God, that’s done with”; all of these considerations tend to appeal 
to the best there is in the man, and make for a high Morale. 
Especially during the first year we must see to it that useless 
and harmful impressions do not find a lodgement in the mind of 
the recruit. 

The most important impression which Smith will file is con- 
cerned with the competence of his immediate Commanding Off- 
cer. It matters not whether Smith be a competent judge of 
military efficiency, but it is worthy of special consideration that 
he does not lose Confidence in his superior officers. He may be 
all wrong in his judgments, but we should use special care that 
Smith does not feel that his Commanding Officers are autocratic 
and unreasonable. “ Firmness, but with justice and kindness ” 
is the broad principle enjoined by the regulations. It may be 
Smith’s fault that he does not see the use and reason for the 
duties he is called upon to perform, but it is the responsibility 
of officers that they exercise special care in teaching Smith the 
“why” and “wherefore,” that the proper viewpoint may be 
taken, that Smith may be content and not disgruntled. 

A great deal has been taught by military analysts about e+r- 
plaining an order. They emphasize the fact that the recipient of 
the order be cognizant of its purport. This teaching can, and has 
been, easily misconstrued. “ Expedition ” is the keyword of mili- 
tary efficiency, and if each order given must first be explained, a 
delay in obeying orders, with its inevitably dire consequences, 
results. What is meant must be, that every soldier must be so 
indoctrinated with military conduct that he will instantly under- 
stand and obey. To accomplish this it appears necessary that 
the tremendous military value of obedience, of Respect and of 
all principles of the military life be absorbed by the recruit be- 
fore he gazes upon any of its major aspects. “ One of the most 
difficult things to instil into the young American soldier is a 
proper conception of the enormous, the indispensable value of 
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discipline. The American is born in a democratic country where 
all men are equal and where every man is accustomed to making 
up his mind as he goes along. Hence it is that many sterling 
young Americans find the first few months of military training ex- 
tremely irksome. The requirement of suddenly giving up their 
own will and rendering prompt and willing obedience to the will 
of others is not easy; it is especially hard on the young men of 
our democratic country accustomed to having their own way in 
everything. Right here is one of the prime causes of desertion. 
The recruit, accustomed to doing as he likes, finds the lessons 
of discipline very trying, and makes up his mind that he will go 
back to a life rid of such annoyances. For a time he is like a 
wild animal, suddenly taken captive and that longs for its former 
freedom. The first months of a soldier's training are always the 
most trying. Once the soldier has gotten over the first bumps the 
bonds of discipline become less galling and the attractive part of 
a soldier’s life begins. Jt is in these first months of the life of a 
young soldier that the officer needs to be most careful and most 
patient.” * Smith, with his characteristic independence and Pride— 
Smith, who, all his life, has done just as he pleased—who, after 
entering the social world was “ bossed” by no man, cannot be 
expected to fall into ranks and become a military automaton. He 
cannot be expected to “ snap into it,” but rather should we expect him 
to resent commands and other fingers of discipline which appear to 
tighten their grasp, in an attempt to strangle his personal liberties 
and rights. How much easier—how much more enjoyable and 
interesting would be his “ boot-camp ” activities, if only he knew 
the reason for such things. 

Respect for constituted authority is paramount in disciplinary 
training. This Respect for authority grows out of a personal 
regard, inspired by the Competence and efficiency of the officers, 
and this regard is won generally by personal magnetism and a 
consideration for the viewpoint of the man; whether such view- 
point be right or wrong. 

A Competent recruit-instructor who is really interested in his 
work and in the Character-building of the men will inculcate a 
Respect for all military authority that will tend to be a lasting 





* Nore.—pp. 8 and g “ Management of the American Soldier,” by Major 
General Shanks, U. S. A. (No italicized parts in original article.) 
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impression in the mind of Smith. The embryo of a high Morale 
begins to thrive in this fertile field. A personal Pride in mili- 
tary life will result. 

At Quantico there has been arranged a system of vocational 
and educational training, which promises much toward arousing 
a real and genuine interest in the service and enhancing the 
Morale of the Post and of the Corps. The man’s choice of sub- 
jects is optional, and thereby each man is allowed to pursue the 
course which he considers of greatest value. Interest is thus 
aroused in the man in exactly the same way as it was aroused in 
the girl student. In this case, however, the instructor does not 
have to search for the incentive, but allows the man to find it 
for himself. The vocation taught him serves as a permanent 
asset; a basis for earning a livelihood. The man can see in this 
training an immediate and material benefit to himself for after 
years. His proficiency in the practical work of the classroom is 
recognized by him as a measure of his success in future life, 
whether in or out of the service. By the establishment of such 
technical schools, and the comparatively small enrollment, com- 
petition is automatically brought into prominence by the reduc- 
tion in the number competing. A man may thus come to the 
professional forefront much more easily as one of a group of 
specialists than were he one of a larger organization. The class- 
room enables him to appreciate his own worth, and to have his 
Pride stimulated. Such vocational and educational schools, with 
the rights accorded pupils, serve to illustrate what was meant in 
this article by “filing all things in the ‘ Useful’ cabinet of the 
mind,” and “ making the life-experiences of the man function 
properly in the life of the camp.” Large industrial concerns are 
already realizing the value of vocational schools, and some have 
offered to accept all graduates of the school upon the expiration 
of their enlistment. The value of such training in awakening the 
interest of the soldier is inestimable. 

But this training not only awakens interest and heightens 
Morale; it has great economic value to the country at large, by 
providing ready trained personnel for our commercial and indus- 
trial concerns, besides having a great immediate and potential 
bearing upon future military enterprises. Every army requires 
a large number of specialists, and we are training men that may 
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be called upon in time of national peril. The data obtained by 
the War Department during the World War showed that, “ The 
course in the Vocational Section apparently held the interest of 
the men to a surprising extent;” and “In addition to attracting 
the interest of the men the course apparently had an important 
effect in enhancing Morale; the men themselves have borne 
ample testimony to this fact, and the Commanding Officers have 
confirmed it.” 

The prospective value of training specialists may again be 
noted from another report of the Committee on Education and 
Special Training. This states that, ‘“ Of every 100,000 men re- 
quired by the staff corps, 82,000 must be specialists; of every 100,- 
000 men used by the infantry, 40,000 must be specialists.” 

Morale is indispensable to the success of any military under- 
taking. Without it, an army amounts to no more than bits of 
paper, to be scattered broadcast by a hostile breeze. The basis 
of Morale is Character. Upon this rock our military edifice is con- 
structed. To build up a high Morale we must first strengthen its 
foundation. We do this by developing the Character of that 
upon which it depends—the raw recruit. To strengthen or modify 
Character we must avoid all disintegrating influences; all reac- 
tive impulses. The only way to avoid reactive, or counter, im- 
pulses, in applying new material, is to place it upon some of a 
similar nature by appealing through the interest. If we can do 
this, our new material will fall on a receptive field. 

When a man enters the service he encounters an entirely new 
world; one in which the code is contrary to all preéxisting laws 
of conduct. To soften the effect of this sudden change of gov- 
ernment new matter must be presented so that it will link with 
former experiences and interests. ~The newcomer must receive 
the new impulses one by one until they are slowly absorbed. 
The quickest, easiest, surest, and—generally speaking—-only way 
to effect this change of life is to familiarize the newcomer with 
all the “ whys” and “ wherefores ” and reasons for the change. 
All skepticism, all “curiosity and doubt” must vanish. His 
basic knowledge of the new world must be complete before he 
launches forth into its greater perplexities. A “ Recruit School 
of Instruction,” incorporating new ideals is required. Here the 
recruit should be taught the meaning of discipline in its broadest 
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sense. A brief course in military incident might be included, so 
that the recruit may be given practical examples of the enormous 
meaning of discipline and Morale, that he may know and under- 
stand the various forms of government, and be made to realize 
the superiority of the Republican form over all others. In sucha 
school the men will have instilled into them a patriotic fervor, 
significant of the American Spirit; that great, intangible, all- 
pervading, powerful Something, which ignores all hardships and 
recognizes no end but Victory. 
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THE CAPTURE OF FORT FISHER 


By Major Epwin N. McCretran, U. S. Marine Corps 


ORT FISHER, which kept the port of Wilmington, N. C., 
Poe: for the Confederates, was captured on January 15, 1865, 

by a combined force of Soldiers, Bluejackets, and Marines, 
under the fire of the guns of a large fleet, in seven hours after 
the attack commenced in earnest. 

Rear Admiral David D. Porter described the defenses of Fort 
Fisher as being “really stronger than Malakoff Tower, which 
defied so long the combined power of France and England,” at 
Sebastopol, Crimea, in 1855, and further stated that “even an 
engineer might be excusable in saying that they could not be cap- 
tured except by regular siege.” 

Twenty-three hundred Confederates formed the garrison of 
this impressive fortification, and that some of them were Ameri- 
can Marines who wore the Confederate Gray is shown by a letter 
written by Major General W. H. C. Whiting, of the Confederates, 
dated December 31, 1864, in which he commended “ the company 
of Marines under Captain Van Benthuysen, which reinforced 
the garrison.” 


THE MARINES OF THE CONFEDERATE STATES 


It will be profitable, as well as interesting, to dwell for a few 
moments upon the subject of the Marine Corps of the Confed- 
eracy. Before the first attack on Fort Sumter, the Confederate 
States began the organization of a Marine Corps, the first ap- 
pointment bearing date March 25, 1861. The Confederate Secre- 
tary of the Navy cordially welcomed all seceders from the United 
States service, and generally gave them precedence over other 
appointees. The organization was that of an infantry regiment 
of ten companies, numbering one thousand men, with a Colonel 
Commandant and three staff officers with the rank of Major. 
Its Headquarters were in Richmond, Va., and Major Lloyd J. 
Beall, who had been a Paymaster in the United States Army, 
and was an old friend and classmate at West Point of Jefferson 
Davis, was appointed Commandant. 
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The principal command—four companies, under Captain John 
D. Simms—was stationed during the war, when not engaged in 
expeditions, at Drury’s Bluff, on the James River, as a permanent 
garrison. When it was believed in Richmond that the Federal 
ironclads intended to force an entrance into Charleston Harbor, 
Captain Simms was sent with 200 Marines to that point, where 
they were provided with liquid fire in bottles and then dis- 
tributed among the different blockade-runners in port, with 
orders to board the ironclads upon their approach and pour the 
combustible into any apertures which might be accessible. The 
Marines remained at Charleston about a month, and then re- 
turned to Drury’s Bluff, which they held until Richmond was 
abandoned, and later were captured as a part of Ewell’s Corps, 
after a three hours’ fight at Sailor’s Creek, and sent to the Prison 
Camp at Johnson’s Island.’ 

Other companies served at the Naval Depots in Richmond, 
Savannah, and Mobile, at Pensacola and Norfolk until those 
places were captured, and at Fort Fisher. Captain R. T. Thom 
commanded the Marines of the Merrimac in her fight with the 
Monitor at Hampton Roads, and Lieutenant B. K. Howell, a brother- 
in-law of the Confederate President, was on the noted raider 
and commerce-destroyer Alabama until she was destroyed by the 
Kearsarge. The Marines of Tattnall’s fleet, at the Battle of Port 
Royal, were commanded by Captain George Holmes and Lieu- 
tenant Raney, and the Guard of the Naval Depot at Mobile by 
Captain Meiere. Other officers were assigned to vessels in the 
river and harbor flotillas, and some were on duty with the Armies. 
Captain Tattnall was for a time Colonel of an Alabama regiment, 
and Captain Hays a Lieutenant Colonel on the staff of General 
Bragg. Lieutenant Sayre was also with the Army. Major Alli- 
son had been a purser in the United States Navy.' 

In a report to the Secretary of the Navy dated November 23, 
1861, Colonel Commandant John Harris stated in part: “ Since 
the commencement of the existing Rebellion, one Adjutant and 
Inspector, five Captains, nine First Lieutenants, and four Second 
Lieutenants have resigned in consequence of their unwillingness 
to serve against the South. The loss of so many officers of 
military experience has made it quite embarrassing to me to 
detail officers for the various guards and detachments required 





* Capt. Henry C. Cochrane in Hamersly’s Naval Encyclopedia. 
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for immediate and important services, and in some instances I 
have been compelled to select young Second Lieutenants of a 
few months’ experience for commands which, under other circum- 
stances would have been assigned to Captains of fifteen or twenty 
years’ service.” 

In the beginning when the defections from the Army and 
Navy occurred, the United States Marine Corps, being largely 
composed of Southerners, lost a large number of its officers and 
men. There were in all, about six resignations and fourteen dis- 
missals (those who tendered their resignations after May 1, 
1861, being summarily dismissed). Among those who answered 
the call of home and principle were Israel Green, who under 
Colonel Robert E. Lee captured John Brown; John D. Simms, 
who fought in the Mexican War and on the San Jacinto at the 
destruction of the Barrier Forts near Canton, China; Robert 
Tansil, who fought at Guaymas in the Mexican War; Henry B. 
Tyler, Jr.. who was on the Levant at the reduction of the Barrier 
Forts near Canton, China; Algernon S. Taylor, who was present on 
board the Toey-wan when Commodore Josiah Tattnall exclaimed: 
“ Blood is thicker than water ”; Adam N. Baker, Julius E. Meiere, 
J. R. F. Tattnall, George H. Terrett, George P. Turner, Thomas S. 
Wilson, George Holmes, and many others. 

DESIRE OF NAVY TO ATTACK FORT FISHER 

It had been the endeavor of the Navy Department, from the 
winter of 1862, to obtain the consent of the War Department to 
conduct joint operations against the defenses of Cape Fear River, 
of which Fort Fisher was the principal, but the War Depart- 
ment decided that no troops could be spared for the purpose. 

In view of the vital importance of closing the port of Wilm- 
ington, N. C., the last open port of the Confederates, the Navy 
Department continued its urgings and finally Lieutenant General 
Grant gave the subject his attention and concluded that an Army 


force could be spared for this work and ready to move by 
October 1, 1864. 


THE FIRST ATTACK ON FORT FISHER 


To place the naval force under command of the “ first officer 
of the Navy” was, by the Secretary of the Navy, considered a 
duty, and Vice Admiral David G. Farragut was selected to con- 
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duct the enterprise, but impaired health rendered it imprudent for 
that distinguished and energetic officer to enter upon this service, 
and Rear Admiral David D. Porter was designated in his stead. 

A fleet of naval vessels, surpassing in numbers and equipment 
any which had assembled during the war, was collected with 
despatch at Hampton Roads, Va. Various causes intervened to 
delay the movement, and it was not until the early part of De- 
cember, 1864, that the expedition departed for Beaufort, N. C., 
the place of rendezvous. Some further necessary preparations 
were there made, which, together with unfavorable weather and 
other incidents, delayed the attack until December 24, 1864. 

Major General Benjamin F. Butler was in command of the 
Army troops. 

Prior to the main bombardments of December 24-25, 1864, a 
powder magazine was to be exploded so close to the fort that it 
was hoped that the entire fort would be leveled to the ground, 
either by the explosion itself or that the magazines of the fort 
itself would be detonated and thus destroy the fort. On the 
night of December 23d, the Louisiana, called “ the powder vessel,” 
loaded with an immense charge of powder, was towed as close as 
possible to Fort Fisher and the powder exploded, but had but 
small damaging effect upon the fortifications. 

On December 24, 1864, Rear Admiral David D. Porter, with a 
bombarding force of thirty-seven vessels, five of which were 
ironclads, and a reserve force of nineteen ships, attacked the 
forts at the mouth of Cape Fear River, and silenced them in one 
hour and a quarter; but there being no troops to make an 
assault or attempt to possess them, nothing beyond the injury 
inflicted upon the works and the garrison was accomplished by 
the bombardment. 

In this bombardment, guns burst on the Ticonderoga, Yantic, 
Juniata, and Quaker City, killing and wounding several officers and 
men. On board the Juniata, Second Lieutenant of Marines Jones 
Pile was knocked overboard by a piece of a Parrott gun which burst, 
and was probably killed by concussion of the brain, while William 
Kennedy, a private of Marines, received a fracture of the right 
tibia. On board the Ticonderoga Private Cornelius Collins re- 
ceived an abrasion of the left hip when a Parrott gun of large 
calibre burst. Marines were on board practically all of Porter’s 
vessels and performed their duty in a commendable manner. In 
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this engagement of the 24th the Marines of the Wabash, under 
First Lieutenant Louis E. Fagan, manned a ten-inch gun and a 
thirty-pounder Parrott, firing a total of 120 shells. 

Major General Benjamin F. Butler arrived off Fort Fisher from 
Beaufort, N. C., at sunset on December 24, 1864. On Christmas 
day, 1864, all the transports had arrived and Major General 
Butler sent Major General Weitzel to confer with Rear Admiral 
Porter and arrange a program for the attack. It was decided that 
the fort should be attacked again by the Navy while the Army 
landed and assaulted the fort, if possible, under a heavy naval 
bombardment. Seventeen gunboats were sent to cover the troops 
and assist with their boats in landing the soldiers, while one 
hundred small boats, in addition to twenty already in possession 
of the Army, were also used to land the troops. 

At 7.00 A.M., December 25, 1864, the ships got under way and 
formed in line of battle. The guns on the naval ships fired very 
slowly and only sufficiently to “amuse the enemy,” while the 
Army landed five miles to the eastward of the fleet. 

About three thousand soldiers had landed when Major Gen- 
eral Butler decided that the assault was impracticable and with- 
drew the troops. Major General Butler reported to Rear Admiral 
Porter: “ Upon landing the troops and making a thorough recon- 
naissance of Fort Fisher, both General Weitzel and myself are 
fully of the opinion that the place cannot be carried by assault, 
as it was left substantially uninjured as a defensive work by the 
Navy fire.” He then ordered a reémbarkation, and returned to 
Hampton Roads, Va. 

On December 26, 1864, Rear Admiral Porter reported that he 
had attacked Fort Fisher on December 24, 1864, hoping “to be 
able to present to the nation Fort Fisher and surrounding works 
as a Christmas offering, but regretted to say that it had not 
been taken.” 

Rear Admiral Porter in an additional report dated December 27, 
1864, stated that his dispatch of the day before would scarcely 
gtve an idea of his disappointment of the conduct of the Army 
authorities “in an attempt to take possession of the forts which 
had been so completely silenced by our guns, that were so blown 
up, burst and torn up, that the people inside had no intention of 
fighting any longer.” 

The Commanding Officer of the Little Ada reported on Decem- 
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ber 31, 1864, that “the most complete silence of the guns in the 
northeastern face of the fort induced me to think that they were 


disabled or were ‘ Quakers.’ ” 


CONDUCT OF MARINES IN FIRST ATTACK COMMENDED 

The conduct of the Marines in this engagement was commended. 
Commodore Joseph Lanman said that the behavior of the Marines 
on the Minnesota was entirely satisfactory. Everyone performed 
his duty to the utmost of his ability. The working and practice 
of the guns could not have been better. Many excellent shots 
were made, and in this respect the two guns worked by the 
Marines were equal to any other division. Captain George 
Butler of the Marines, commanding his battery, being upon the 
sheer-pole of the mizzen rigging, pronounced the practice excellent. 

Commodore S. W. Godon, commanding the Susquehanna, re- 
ported: “‘ First Lieutenant William Wallace, with his fine company 
of Marines, handled most effectively two extra nine-inch guns.” 
Similar testimony was borne by other naval officers to the brav- 
ery and efficiency of the Marines on the various vessels connected 
with the fleet. 

First Lieutenant Louis E. Fagan, of the Wabash, reported: 
‘“ During the terrible bombardment of Fort Fisher on the 24th and 
25th of December, 1864, my guns took an important part, and the 
skill and coolness with which my men worked and served the 
heavy pivot gun, won me recognition and praise of Captain 
Smith and the excellent officer, Lieutenant Commander Cushman, 
and proved that as artillerists (as well as infantry), United States 
Marines rank with the best in any service.” 

The following is a complete list of the officers of the Corps 
who were engaged in this affair: Colorado, Captain L. L. Dawson 
and First Lieutenant E. P. Meeker; Minesota, Captain George 
Butler and Second Lieutenant George M. Welles; Powhatan, First 
Lieutenant F. H. Corrie; New /Jronsides, First Lieutenant Richard 
S. Collum and Second Lieutenant Albert B. Young; Susquehanna, 
First Lieutenant William Wallace; Wabash, First Lieutenant Louis 
E. Fagan; Vanderbilt, Captain W. H. Parker; Juniata, Second 
Lieutenant Jones Pile; Brooklyn, Captain G. P. Houston; Ticon- 
deroga, First Lieutenant C. F. Williams. The following ves- 
sels carried Sergeant’s Guards: Santiago de Cuba, Fort Jackson, 


Shenandoah, Tuscarora, Rhode Island, Mohican, Keystone State, 
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Malvern, Onondaga, Shamrock, Chicopee, Nereus, Mendota, Iosco, 
Osceola, Pawtuxet, Mackinaw, R. R. Cuyler, Mattabessett, Mas- 
sasoit, Agawam, Quaker City, Pontoosuc, Eutaw, Mercedita, 
and Miami. 


PLANS FOR SECOND ATTACK ON FORT FISHER 


Rear Admiral Porter, confident that the forts could be carried 
by assault, so reported to Washington, and “ earnestly requested 
that the enterprise should not be abandoned. In this the Depart- 
ment and the President fully concurred. On the suggestion of 
the President, Lieutenant General Grant was advised of the con- 
fidence felt by Rear Admiral Porter that he could obtain complete 
success, provided he should be sufficiently sustained. Such mili- 
tary aid was therefore invited as would insure the fall of 
Fort Fisher.” 

“A second military force was promptly detailed, composed 
of about eight thousand five hundred men, under the command of 
Major General A. H. Terry, and sent forward.” 

Major General Terry arrived at Beaufort, N. C., on January 8, 
1865, conferred with Rear Admiral Porter, and a plan of action 
was agreed upon. 

A gale blew very heavily for two days and nights, but the 
ships-of-war all held on and rode out at their anchors, except the 
Colorado, which vessel was obliged to go to sea, having only one 
anchor left. 

The fleet accompanied by the transports steamed away from 
Beaufort, N. C., on January 12, 1865, for Fort Fisher. The plan 
was to have the troops landed by 10.00 p.m. that night, but the 
wind changing to southwest, the fleet was obliged to anchor off 
Half-Moon Battery for the night without landing the soldiers. 


THE TROOPS LAND 


At 8.30 A.M., January 13, 1865, signal was made to the fleet to 
send boats to transports to land troops, and by 2.00 P.M. eight 
thousand men had landed with twelve days’ rations and all their 
entrenching tools. 

Rear Admiral Porter, on January 14, 1865, reported to the Secre- 
tary of the Navy that operations against Fort Fisher and the 
other forts at the entrance of Cape Fear River had been resumed 
on January 13, 1865, when he had bombarded them. 
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FORT FISHER “ REDUCED TO A PULP” 


The bombardment was continued on January 14, 1865, and by 
“sunset the fort was reduced to a pulp; every gun was silenced, by 
being injured or covered up with earth, so that they would not 
work.” Inthe evening Major General Terry again conferred with 
Rear Admiral Porter to arrange the plan of battle for the next 
day, the 1sth. Rear Admiral Porter detailed sixteen hundred Blue- 
jackets and four hundred Marines to accompany the Army troops in 
the assault, the Bluejackets and Marines “ to board the sea face, 
while the troops asasulted the land side.” The hour agreed upon 


for the assault was 5.00 P.M. 


ATTACKING ORDERS NOT OBEYED 


The outstanding feature of the capture of the casemated work 
of sand known as Fort Fisher, was the attack on the sea face by 
the Naval Landing Force before instead of after the Army moved 
to the assault on the land side. This variation was directly con- 
trary to the written orders of Rear Admiral Porter, but it so 
completely diverted the attention of the garrison that the Army 
troops assaulting on the land side, at the very moment that the 
Confederates sanguinely believed they had repulsed the main 
attack, secured a foothold on the parapet from which they could 
not be ejected and from which they eventually swept on into the 


fort and captured it. 


THE PLAN OF ATTACK WAS VERY SIMPLE 


The plan of attack was a very simple one, the fleet was to 
continue bombarding the fort until Rear Admiral Porter, who 
remained afloat, received the signal for the vessels to change 
their fire so that the troops might assault. The Naval Landing 
Force including the Marine Battalion was to “ assault the sea or 
southeast face of the work,” but the Landing Orders stated that 
“no move is to be made forward until the Army charges.” It 
readily can be seen that if this plan had been carried out, as 
directed by Rear Admiral Porter, the Army troops in attacking 
the land side before the Navy assaulted would have diverted the 
attention of the Confederates from the sea face and the Naval 
Landing Force would have attacked under favorable conditions 
and possibly achieved the distinction of having captured the fort. 
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Regarded as a feint the operation of the Naval Landing Force 
was a most important part of the action. 

General Order No. 81, dated on board the Flagship Malvern on 
January 4, 1865, signed by Rear Admiral Porter, is given in 
full below: 


“ Before going into action the commander of each vessel will detail 
as many of his men as he can spare from the guns as a landing party. 

“That we may have a share in the assault, when it takes place, the 
boats will be kept ready, lowered near the water on the off side of the 
vessels. The sailors will be armed with cutlasses, well sharpened, and 
with revolvers. When the signal is made to man the boats, the men will 
get in, but not show themselves. When signal is made to assault, the 
boats will pull around the stern of the monitors and land right abreast 
of them, and board the fort on the run in a seamanlike way. 

“The Marines will form in the rear and cover the sailors. While the 
soldiers are going over the parapets in front, the sailors will take the 


sea face of Fort Fisher. 
“We can land two thousand men from the fleet and not feel it. Two 


thousand active men from the fleet will carry the day. 
“Two boat-keepers will be kept in each boat.” 


Rear Admiral Porter’s Landing Orders, dated on board the 
Flagship Malvern, January 15, 1865, off New Inlet, N. C., stated 
that “ when the men are landed they will be formed and kept to- 
gether, the Marines forming by themselves,” and that “no move 
is to be made forward until the Army charges, when the Navy is 
to assault the sea or southeast face of the work, going over with 
cutlasses drawn and revolvers in hand. The Marines will follow 
after, and when they gain the edge of the parapet they will lie flat 
and pick off the enemy in the works.” The details of this order 
went so far as to instruct that “if, when our men get into the 
fort, the enemy commence firing on Fort Fisher from the Mound, 
every three men will seize a prisoner, pitch him over the walls, 
and get behind the fort for protection, or into the bomb-proofs.” 

Another report stated the orders of Rear Admiral Porter 
directed “that the Naval Party should not move to the assault 
until the Army were seen going in over the northwest parapet 
of the fort.” 

In his report of January 17, 1865, Rear Admiral Porter stated 
in part: “ Most of the sailors were armed with cutlasses and re- 
volvers, while a number had Sharpe’s rifles or short carbines.” 

On the night of January 13, 1865, the Army threw up intrench- 
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ments clear across from the ocean to the river, to prevent a 
rear attack. 


FLEET AGAIN SHELLS FORT FISHER; MARINES AND BLUEJACKETS LAND 


On the morning of January 15, 1865, the fleet severely shelled 
the fort and about noon the Naval Landing Parties, including 
the Marines, shoved off from the ships for the beach. The Marines 
of the Wabash under Lieutenant Fagan preceded the other Marines 
landing about 10.00 A.M. 


ORGANIZATION OF NAVAL LANDING FORCE 


The Naval Landing Force was formed into a regiment of four 
battalions, the Marines from the fleet forming the Fourth Battalion. 

Fleet Captain K. R. Breese was in command of the entire 
Naval Landing Force. 

The Marine Battalion was organized into four regular com- 
panies, a skirmish line, and a small detached company from the 
Wabash under Lieutenant Fagan, as follows: 


Captain L. L. Dawson, Commanding. 
First Lieutenant E. P. Meeker, Adjutant. 


First Company 
Captain George Butler. 


Second Company 
First Lieutenant F. H. Corrie. 


Third Company 
First Lieutenant William Wallace. 


Fourth Company 
Captain W. H. Parker. 


Fifth Company 
First Lieutenant Louis E. Fagan. 


Skirmish Line 
First Lieutenant C. F. Williams. 


The assaulting party of the Naval Landing Force was composed 
of about 1600 Bluejackets and 400 Marines, divided into the four 
lines, or battalions, as described above. The First Line was com- 
posed of Marines, under Captain L. L. Dawson; the Second Line 
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was composed of the landing party of the First and Fourth Divi- 
sions of the Squadron; the Third Line was composed of the land- 
ing party of the Second Division of the Squadron; and the Fourth 
Line was composed of the landing party of the Third Division of 
the Squadron. 

Prior to the assault by the Naval Force a detachment of Blue- 
jackets had constructed, within 600 yards of the fort, a well- 
protected breastwork and from that had gradually advanced to 
within 200 yards of the fort a succession of rifle pits, which were most 
promptly occupied by a line of skirmishers composed of Marines 
under First Lieutenant Louis E. Fagan. 

In a report dated in January, 1865, Captain Dawson stated: 
“As soon as I reached the shore I organized four companies of 
one hundred each, under Captain Butler, Lieutenant Corrie, Lieu- 
tenant Wallace, and Captain Parker, Lieutenant Meeker acting 
as Adjutant. 

“ Lieutenant Fagan was immediately sent to the front with 
some sixty men to occupy the rifle pits, etc. 

“T gave Lieutenant Williams command of the skirmish line, 
covering my force, armed with Sharpe’s rifles.” 

In a report dated January 19, 1865, Captain Dawson said: “I 
have mentioned all the officers that were on shore, and I missed 
the services of Captain Houston, Lieutenants Collum and Young 
very much, as one officer to an hundred men is insufficient.” 

In reporting upon his operation in occupying the trenches, 
Lieutenant Fagan, on January 19, 1865, reported: “ I marched my 
company by the flank up the beach until within a mile of Fort 
Fisher, when finding that the firing was severe, I deployed my 
men as skirmishers across the plain, and continued to advance. 
Arriving at the entrenchments I ordered my men to cover them- 
selves as much as possible from the enemy’s fire, which they 
partially did by throwing up heaps of sand with their bayonets 
and hands. After the Sailors had completed their breastworks, I 
was ordered by Lieutenant Commander Breese (Fleet Captain 
N. A. Squadron) to advance my command to the extreme parallel 
of entrenchments, which I did—my men marching to the front 
across a plain swept by the enemy’s fire with alacrity and spirit. 
In this advance I frequently ordered my skirmish line to lie down, 
and as soon as the shower of grape and canister had swept by, 
they would jump to their feet and advance at the ‘ double quick.’ 
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After a toilsome march through the sand we reached a line of 
entrenchments about 40 yards from the fort, when I found a line 
of the 147th New York volunteers. 

“ During this advance two of my men were badly wounded 
and sent to the rear. I now ordered a few of my men (crack 
shots) to employ themselves as sharpshooters and it was owing 
to their skill that a field piece inside the Palisade of the Fort was 
forced to be abandoned by the rebel artillerists. 

“T now awaited further orders, but finding the trench filling 
up with soldiers, and supposing that the attack was about to be 
made, I collected my men and marched them by the flank across 
the plain towards the beach, where I saw the column of Sailors 
and Marines advancing to the front. Seeing no officer to report 
to, I formed my men with the rest of the Marines (who were in 
the centre of the column, the advance being composed entirely of 
Seamen, with Naval Officers at their head). 

“In this manner we marched with great steadiness under a 
severe musketry fire from the fort, towards the northeast angle 
of the work, until the front of the column halted, when I ordered 
my men to lie down and pick off the rebels on the parapet of 
Fort Fisher. My men opened fire, doing good execution, but they 
had only been at work some minutes when I ordered them to 
cease firing and prepare for the assault.” 

Therefore, at this time, we have the Army troops standing 
by to assault Fort Fisher from the land side and the Naval Land- 
ing Force, including Captain Dawson’s Battalion of Marines, 
awaiting the word of Fleet Captain Breese to move to the assault. 
This word depended upon the movements of the Army troops. 


ASSAULT BY BLUEJACKETS AND MARINES 


Fleet Captain Breese reported: “ It was intended that the men 
should assault in line, the Marines acting as sharpshooters, and 
the different lines were to charge over them; but from the diff- 
culty I had of informing myself of the time when the Army was 
to assault, which was to guide our movements, that moment 
found us too far off to move to the attack unless under cover. 
When I discovered that the Army was moving to attack the fort, 
I ordered the men to advance by the flank, along the beach, hop- 
ing to be able to form them for the assault under cover of 
the Marines.” 
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Of this operation Captain Dawson reported: “I received two 
or three orders from Captain Breese to ‘ bring up the Marines at 
once; that we would be late;’ so that I had to move off without 
time to equalize the companies; to number them off for pacing 
and marching; to select sergeants to replace officers; or post the 
guides of a single company or platoon. I took the Marines up 
and filed across the peninsula in front of the Sailors, with skirm- 
ishers thrown out. Captain Breese pointed out some light in- 
trenchments towards the main bastion of Fort Fisher, which were 
dug and being completed under cover of the fire of the fleet. He 
ordered me to advance to those that were finished, and as soon as 
those nearest the fort were completed, to occupy them; and when 
the assault was made, that I should keep up a full fire, when the 
Sailors would rush by me, and, when well past, the Marines follow 
them into the fort. 

“ Thus, in the event of a repulse, we would have had cover to 
fall back to, and a point to rally upon. I had advanced to the 
second line of cover, and was waiting for the nearer intrenchments 
to be finished, when I received an order from Captain Breese ‘ to 
take the Marines down to the beach about 150 yards to the left, 
and that he would bring up the Sailors;’ that there was splendid 
cover on the beach, and that Captain Breese was going that way. 

“I was surprised at this order, and asked the gentleman who 
delivered it if he was not mistaken; but he replied ‘No.’ I im- 
mediately obeyed the order, and in a few minutes the Sailors 
were brought up. My men were formed by the right flank when 
the Sailors came up, the First Division passing the Marines, and 
the whole command lying down by the right flank; Marines 
abreast of the Second Division, Sailors on the upper side of the 
beach. While at this point I received no orders. I had read the 
Admiral’s order to Captain Breese respecting the assault, and was 
watching the Army, knowing that agreeable to that order the 
‘Army were to be seen going in over the northwest parapet of 
the fort before we were to move to assault the sea face.” When 
I heard the order ‘ Charge,’ ‘ Charge,’ every one rose up ard dashed 
forward, yelling and cheering so loudly that no order could either 
be heard or passed.” 

The Confederates, believing this to be the main assault, con- 
centrated against it their principal forces. The sea-face parapet 
of Fort Fisher was lined with one dense mass of defenders, and 
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their fire easily repulsed the assault, despite the courageous and 
energetic efforts of both officers and men of the Naval Landing 
Force. Acting Ensign George H. Wood, of the Chippewa, reported: 
“ The parapets of the fort seemed to be lined with men, and one 
Rebel officer stood up there clapping his hands, singing out to his 
men to kill the Yankee ss 

That the assault of the Bluejackets and Marines failed should 
not have been a surprise, for several reasons. Rear Admiral 
Porter’s testimony as to the strength of the fort furnishes the 
reason for having the assault of the Naval Landing Force after 
instead of before (as actually occurred) the Army attack. A wholly 
unorganized force of about 1400 men rushing along an open beach 
for six hundred yards, under fire by the flank, armed with pistols 
and cutlasses and a few carbines, were at the mercy of the fort 
defended by about 2000 muskets behind a parapet. Surely it would 
have been a miracle if 350 muskets fired from an open beach could 
have gained the superiority of fire over 2000 behind parapets, 
assisted by an occasional canister and grape. 

At the moment the Bluejackets and Marines were repulsed 
their real work and difficulties had not commenced, for they still 
had a stockade eight feet high consisting of strong timbers to 
get over, besides a deep and wide ditch, commanded by two guns, 
and a steep side of the fort of loose sand, over forty feet in height 
to escalade, all ploughed up by the shells of the fleet, before they 
could defend themselves. 

Captain Dawson’s report of February 15, 1865, describes what 
occurred subsequent to the commencement of the charge: 

‘“‘T maintained the same position I had started in, abreast of the 
second division of Sailors, and as the sand was much heavier on 
the upper side of the beach, I could gain nothing on the first divi- 
sion until they got under the heavy fire of the fort, when the first 
company of Marines got abreast with the centre of the first divi- 
sion of Sailors. I had just reached the head of my men, after a 
hard run, when I saw the head of the line of Sailors, who had 
reached the end of the stockade, begin to falter and turn back, 
and was myself about forty or fifty yards from the end of the 
stockade, on the beach. I saw some six or eight men go around 
the end of the stockade, but immediately return, and it was at 
this instant that the whole line commenced doubling up and fly- 
ing, everybody for themselves, except some thirty officers and 
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men at the head of the line, who took cover under an angle in 
the stockade. 

“ The efforts of the officers to rally the men were wholly un- 
successful, the order to retreat being passed along generally. At 
the moment when the head of the line gave way, the Marines 
were not near enough to open fire effectually, and were on the 
double-quick, and quite exhausted; nor was there the slightest 
cover this side of the stockade, except a few sand-hills very near 
the stockade. I saw that the men were hopelessly repulsed. I 
looked to the rear of the line, which was breaking, as well as the 
front, * * * so that I at once ordered the Marines to ‘lie 
and fire at the parapet,’ with a view of decreasing the rebel fire, 
and to prevent the confusion and exposure incident to such a 
crowd retreating to an open beach. Nearly all the Marines of 
the first and second companies obeyed this order; the two rear 
companies I could not see, but as few were to be seen after the 
retreat was effected, I take it for granted that they went also. 

“As soon as the panic was over, I ordered those men who 
had lain down, and were firing, to retreat in squads, as I supposed 
the fleet would soon open on that bastion of the fort. I did not 
retreat myself, but stayed on the beach about fifty yards from 
the end of the stockade, until sunset, watching the progress of 
the Army. 

“When I went to the rear, a staff officer informed me that 
General Terry desired all the Marines and Sailors who had arms 
to occupy the right of General Paine’s line; that the rebels were 
demonstrating there. Though it was nearly dark, I succeeded 
in getting about one hundred and eighty (180) Marines behind 
the breastworks, near General Terry’s headquarters, where they 
remained until morning. The rebels, from the manner in which 
they met the assault, evidently regarded it as the main attack, as 
it was the first.” 


ASSAULT FAILED BUT BROUGHT SUCCESS TO ARMY 


While the assault of the Bluejackets and Marines, on the 


sea face or northeast bastion, failed, as should have been ex- 


pected, it most effectually aided the main storming party of 
Army troops by diverting the attention of the garrison and en- 
abling them to gain a footing on the parapet not far from the river. 

The Army troops did not actually attack until after the assault 
of the Naval Force had been repulsed. 
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Now commenced the terrible struggle. Up to this time the 
national loss had been comparatively small, for the Navy had 
kept the garrison quiet. Now it was compelled to cease firing 
at that part of the fort, for its shells would be as hurtful to 
friends as to foes. Instantly the garrison sprang to its guns, and 
musketeers swarmed upon the parapet. But General Curtis, who 
had effected a lodgment on the parapet, held his own until Gen- 
eral Pennypacker came to his support. The latter advanced 
rapidly to General Curtis’s right, drove the Confederates from 
the palisades, extending from the west end of the land face of 
the fort to the river, and captured a number of prisoners. The 
brigade broke through the palisades and joined General Curtis.’ 

The Confederates used the huge traverses of the land front 
for breastworks, and over the tops of these the combatants fired 
in each other’s faces, while the fleet kept up a continuous fire 
farther to the southward, to prevent reinforcements reaching the 
fort from the Mound Battery, or Battery Buchanan. The struggle 
was desperate. The Confederates were steadily pushed back 
until, at dusk, they had lost nine of these traverses. At six 
o’clock Abbot entered the fort with his little brigade, and at 9.30 
o'clock, when two more traverses had been carried, the contest 
ceased. Two thousand and eighty-three prisoners were captured.* 

Rear Admiral Porter, on January 17, 1865, reported in part as 
follows: “ Thus ended one of the most remarkable battles on 
record, and one which will do more damage to the rebel cause 
than any that has taken place in this war. Twenty-three hundred 
rebels manned Fort Fisher; 1900 were taken prisoners; the rest 
were killed or wounded.” 

Major General Terry reported that the assault of the Blue- 
jackets and Marines, although it failed, undoubtedly contributed 
somewhat to the capture of Fort Fisher. 

“TI trust that everyone,” reported Captain Dawson of the 
Marines, on January 27, 1865, “like the nation, is fully satisfied.” 


EXPLOSION OF MAGAZINE AFTER CAPTURE 


On the morning after the capture of Fort Fisher, while the 
exultant Soldiers, Marines, and Bluejackets were swarming into 
the fort, its principal magazine, buried deep in the earth, at the 
centre of the parade, exploded, killing and wounding many men. 





* Collum. 
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MARINES WITH BOTH ARMY AND NAVY 


The Marines were not only represented in the Naval Land- 
ing Force, but were also with the Army in its assault. One 
Sergeant and six privates became detached from Lieutenant 
Fagan’s company while in the Army intrenchments at the front, 
and charged with the Army, participating with gallantry and cool- 
ness in the hand-to-hand encounter that ensued. 

The Marines, before they landed, participated in the bom- 
bardment of the fort by the fleet, and also some remained on board 
the vessels and took part in the operations afloat. 

Captain Lucien L. Dawson, on January 19, 1865, reported: 
“My men fought the XI-inch Pivot and one [X-inch before landing, 
and the Commodore expressed himself much pleased with the 
manner they performed their duty.” 

The list of officers of the Corps attached to vessels in this en- 
gagement was as follows: Colorado, Captain Lucien L. Dawson 
and First Lieutenant E. P. Meeker; Minnesota, Captain George 
Butler; Brooklyn, Captain G. P. Houston; Vanderbilt, Captain W. 
H. Parker; Powhatan, First Lieutenant F. H. Corrie; New Jron- 
sides, First Lieutenant Richard S. Collum and Second Lieutenant 
A. B. Young; Susquehanna, First Lieutenant William Wallace; 
Ticonderoga, First Lieutenant C. F. Williams; Wabash, First Lieu- 
tenant Louis E. Fagan. Captain Houston and Lieutenants Collum 
and Young did not land. A great many of the other vessels 
carried Sergeant’s Guards of Marines, and most of them were landed 
for the assault. 


PLEA FOR MEDALS FOR OFFICERS 


In his report of January 28, 1865, Rear Admiral Porter stated 
in part: 

“When it is remembered that the surrender of the defences 
of Cape Fear River is one of the most, if not the most, important 
events of the war, in which the largest stronghold of the enemy 
was captured under adverse circumstances, the justice of pro- 
motion will be seen. Its importance will be soon felt in the fall 
of Richmond, to which it is as necessary now as the main artery 
is to the human system. I trust the Department will be liberal 
in its promotions. This is almost a naval affair entirely, for the 
idea originated in the Navy Department, and until the reputation 
of the Army became in danger of being reflected upon we met 
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from that branch of the service little or no encouragement. Few 
promotions have taken place during this war, and it would be 
most gratifying to the friends of all concerned to see the advance- 
ment of those who have worked so patiently for three years, and 
have made so handsome a ‘denouement.’ I have heard a matter 
freely discussed among the officers, to which I beg leave to draw 
the attention of the Department. A distribution of medals to 
officers would be a most popular thing. This is so common a 
thing among modern nations, and so universally accepted as a 
reward for eminent services among officers and men, that I recom- 
mend its adoption in our naval service. Anyone who has seen 
the pride with which sailors wear the medals bestowed upon 
them for gallant conduct can readily imagine how grateful it 
would be to officers. Trifling as such a mere bauble may be in 
intrinsic value, yet the history of war tells how valuable they 
are as inducements to perform gallant deeds. I trust the Depart- 
ment will not think me presuming in recommending what no 
doubt they already intend to adopt.” 


MEDALS OF HONOR 


Six Marines were awarded Medals of Honor for acts of gal- 
lantry during the capture of Fort Fisher. Sergeant Richard 
Binder of the Ticonderoga, for personal valor as captain of a gun 
at Fort Fisher, 1864 to 1865. Orderly Sergeant Isaac N. Fry, of 
the Ticonderoga, for coolness, good conduct, and skill as captain of 
a gun in the attacks on Fort Fisher, January 13 to 15, 1865. Cor- 
poral John Rannahan, and Privates John Shivers and Henry Thomp- 
son, all of the Minnesota, for bravery in the assault on Fort Fisher, 
January 15, 1865. Corporal A. J. Tomlin, of the Wabash, was 
awarded his Medal of Honor on the following citation: ‘‘ During 
the assault on Fort Fisher, January 15, 1865, he advanced under 
a heavy fire from the enemy’s sharpshooters into an open space 
close to the fort and assisted a wounded comrade to a place 
of safety.” 


MARINE OFFICERS BREVETTED 


The following Marine Officers were brevetted for gallant and 
meritorious services at the attack upon Fort Fisher, January 13, 14, 
and 15, 1865; Majors by brevet ; Captains Lucien L. Dawson, George 
Butler, and W. H. Parker; Captains by brevet: First Lieutenants 
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Frederick H. Corrie, William Wallace, E. P. Meeker, and Louis 
E. Fagan. 
COM MENDATIONS 


Rear Admiral Porter, on January 28, 1865, reported in part: 
“ Captain L. L. Dawson, Captain George Butler, and First Lieu- 
tenants William Wallace, Charles F. Williams, and Louis E. 
Fagan were found in the front and fought gallantly. I recom- 
mend them to the favorable notice of the Department.” 

Fleet Captain Breese stated on January 28, 1865: “I wish also 
to bear witness to the handsome manner in which Lieutenant 
Fagan, of the Marine Corps, did his duty with his sharpshooters, 
and to the gallantry he exhibited in advancing his men so close to 
the enemy’s works.” 

Commodore James F. Schenck, on January 16, 1865, reported 
concerning the Powhatan Marines: “It is due to the Marines of 
this ship, and to their commander, First Lieutenant F. H. Corrie, 
that the utmost alacrity and cheerfulness was shown in the per- 
formance of their duty.” 

Lieutenant Commander F. B. Blake, of the Susquehanna, said: 
“ Two of our men were killed in the assault—Thomas Scott, sea- 
man, and Theo. Minkoff, Private Marine. Private Marine 
Brennan has since died of his wounds. We had fourteen wounded, 
among them I regret to state, Lieutenant Wallace, whose gallantry 
was conspicuous, especially in his efforts to rally his men. * * * 

“I wish to express my entire satisfaction with the conduct of 
all under my command.” 

Commodore S. W. Godon, commanding the Susquehanna, said: 
“ Lieutenant Wallace was wounded severely in the charge on the 
fort. I particularly regret the injury to this officer, as he cannot 
well be replaced by his Corps in the affections of this ship.” 

Commodore Joseph Lanman, commanding the Second Divi- 
sion, N. A. S., reported on January 17, 1865: “ The conduct of 
Captain Butler * * * is represented as having been highly com- 
mendable.” Commodore Lanman further reported: “As in my 
report of the action of the 24th and 25th of December, it gives me 
great pleasure to state that in the recent engagement the conduct of 

all the officers, men, Marines, and boys on board the Minnesota was 
entirely satisfactory. Everyone performed his duty to the utmost 
of his ability.” 

Lieutenant Commander James Parker, of the Minnesota, refers 
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to Private Henry Thompson being well to the front, and states: 
“T desire to name Captain George Butler and Lieutenant Wil- 
liam Wallace as being at the front.” He also reported: “ Captain 
George Butler, of the Marines, also deserves mention for cool- 
ness and bravery. He reached and remained near the palisades, 
and a short distance inside them.” He also stated that the fol- 
lowing Marines greatly distinguished themselves by their bravery 
and deserve promotions and medals: “Corporal John Rannahan 
and Privates John Shivers and Henry Thompson, all behaved 
bravely. * * * Thompson got nearer the fort than any one 
from our ship by a few yards.” 

Privates Charles Smith, Adolph Burton, Wilmer D. Lyne, 
James White, and Thomas Brown, of the Shenandoah, were men- 
tioned for “ gallant conduct in the assault.” 

The bravery and efficient service of C. P. Porter, the son 
of Rear Admiral Porter, who at the time held a clerkship, won 
for him a commission in the Marine Corps. Fleet Captain Breese 
reported: “To your secretary, Mr. C. P. Porter, acting as my 
aide, I am very much indebted. Though frequently sent to the 
rear with orders, he was most promptly back, and at the assault 
he was found at the front.” 

A description of honors awarded would not be complete with- 
out a reference to the heroism of Private Henry Wasmuth, of the 
Powhatan Marine Guard. A greater number of officers and men 
volunteered to land from the Powhatan than were needed. “ Act- 
ing Ensign Robley D. Evans founded his claim upon the fact of 
the other members of his family being actively engaged among 
the rebels.” At any rate, both Evans and Wasmuth landed. 
Evans was severely wounded and dropped in an exposed posi- 
tion, and he describes his rescue by Wasmuth in these words: 
“One of the Marines from the Powhatan, a splendid fellow named 
Wasmuth, came through the stockade, quickly gathered me under 
one arm, and before the sharpshooters could hit him laid me 
down in a place of comparative safety ;” and when that location 
became dangerous “ Wasmuth again picked me up, and, after 
carrying me about fifty yards, dropped me into a pit made by a 
large shell. Here I was entirely protected from the rebel fire, 
and several times called to him to take cover, but he said each 
time, ‘ The bullet has not been made that will kill me.’ I was 
very drowsy and almost asleep when I heard the peculiar thug 
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of a bullet, and looking up, found poor Wasmuth with his hand to 
his neck, turning round and round, and the blood spurting out 
in a steady stream. The bullet had gone through his neck, cut- 
ting the jugular, and in a few minutes he dropped in the edge 
of the surf and bled to death. He certainly was an honor to 
his uniform.” 

But poor Wasmuth did not die on the beach, for he was 
picked up and placed on board the Fort Jackson, on which vessel 
he died January 17, 1865, his death certificate reading as follows: 
“On the fifteenth day of January, 1865, in an assault on Fort 
Fisher, the above-named man was wounded in the larynx by a 
minnie ball which caused his death. Injuries occurred in the 
line of duty.” 

A belated recognition of the gallantry of Wasmuth occurred 
in 1919 when a destroyer of the United States Navy was named 
in his memory, General Order No. 489, July 17, 1919, reading in 
part as follows: “ Destroyer 338, now under construction at the 
Mare Island Navy Yard, named in memory of Henry Wasmuth, 
United States Marine Corps, who saved the life of ‘ Fighting Bob’ 
Evans at the attack on Fort Fisher at the risk of his own and was 
killed during the engagement.” 


CASUALTIES 


The Army lost in the attack 681 men, of whom 88 were killed, 
500 wounded, and the remainder missing. The fleet lost about 
three hundred men during the action, among whom were the gal- 
lant Lieutenants Preston and Porter. Six Naval officers were 
killed and fifteen wounded. The total casualties among the en- 
listed personnel, including Marines, were 74 killed, 213 wounded, 
and 22 missing. 

First Lieutenant William Wallace, of the Marines, was 
wounded, fourteen Marines were killed or died of wounds re- 
ceived in action, forty-one were wounded, and five were listed as 
missing, although they were probably killed in action. 


RESULTS OF THE VICTORY 


Seventy-five guns, many of them superb rifle pieces, and nine- 
teen hundred prisoners were the immediate fruits and trophies of 
the victory ; but the chief value and ultimate benefit of this grand 
achievement consisted in closing the main gate through which 
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the insurgents had received supplies from abroad and sent their 
own products to foreign markets in exchange.® 

Light draught steamers were immediately pushed over the 
bar and into the river, the channel of which was speedily buoyed, 
and the removal of torpedoes forthwith commenced. The rebels 
witnessing the fall of Fort Fisher, at once evacuated and blew 
up Fort Casweil, destroyed Bald Head Fort and Fort Shaw, and 
abandoned Fort Campbell. Within twenty-four hours after the 
fall of Fort Fisher the main defense of Cape Fear River, the 
entire chain of formidable works in the vicinity shared its fate, 
placing in Federal possession one hundred and sixty-eight guns 
of heavy calibre. On February 22, 1865, Wilmington, N. C., was 
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evacuated by the Confederates, 


*Report of Secretary of Navy 
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THE FOURTH BRIGADE OF MARINES IN THE 
TRAINING AREAS AND THE OPERATIONS IN 
THE VERDUN SECTOR 


By Mayor Epwin N. McCcetran, U.S.M.C., Orricer-1n-CHARGE, 
HistoricAt Diviston, MARINE Corps 


IN THE GONDRECOURT TRAINING AREA 


Tas Fifth Regiment of Marines under command of Colonel 
Charles A. Doyen, arrived at St. Nazaire, France, on June 26, 
1917, the First Battalion landed on June 27, 1917, and by July 

3, 1917, the entire Fifth Regiment was ashore under canvas. 

From the middle of July, 1917, to the latter part of September, 
1917, the Fifth Regiment (less the 3d Battalion, less the 8th Com- 
pany) was stationed in the Gondrecourt Training Area, which 
was the First Division Area, while the Third Battalion (less the 
8th Company in the Gondrecourt Training Area and the 16th Com- 
pany at Nevers) was performing duty in the Line of Communications 
(Services of Supply) at St. Nazaire, France. 

Training was carried on in this area under the direction of 
the Chasseurs Alpins, from July 23 to September 7, 1917. This 
“instruction with Chasseur Alpins troops was started by a dem- 
onstration at their camp, some miles distant, of the various phases 
of attack and defense trench work.” 

Training and instruction in this early period consisted of 
various phases of attack and defense trench work; practice 
marches with full packs; tracing and constructing first-line 
trenches; assembling and dismounting machine guns and their 
nomenclature and repair; machine gun drills; Hotchkiss guns; 
automatic rifle instruction ; pistol and rifle target practice; range 
finding; lectures on sanitation of billets and troops; first-aid in- 
struction; grenade instruction; signal drill; close and extended 
order drills; swimming; wire entanglements; constructing dug- 
outs and all types of trenches; obstacles, barbed-wire revet- 
ments, facines, hurdles, etc.; night attacks; bayonet exercises; 
combat formations; and combat, approach and attack. 

Very soon after the Fifth Regiment arrived in the Gondre- 
court Training Area, officers were sent as observers to various 
parts of the front. 
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The weather during this early period of training is illus- 
trated by the following notations in the War Diary dated July 31, 
1917: “Drills suspended during the afternoon due to the steady 
rain”; on August 1, 1917: “ Weather fair and warm”; and on 
August 2, 1917: “ Weather cold and showery.” 

General Pershing inspected the battalions at the two towns 
where they were billeted on August 1, 1917. 

On August 6, 1917, one-half of the signal section of Head- 
quarters Company left for Horville to receive instruction and to 
remain there until September 2, 1917. 

On August 6, 1917, General D’Arman de Pouydraguin, Com- 
manding General of the 47th Division Chasseurs Alpins; Colonel 
Zerbini, Commanding Officer of the Sixth Groupe Chasseurs Alpins ; 
the Commanding General of the First Division (American) ; Colonel 
Charles A. Doyen; and Lieutenant Colonel Logan Feland, inspected 
the drills of the Second Battalion, consisting of trench building, 
grenade throwing, and attack formation. 

“Steel helmets were issued” on August 13, 1917. 

A review of the First Division, including the Fifth Regiment 
of Marines, by the Commanding General of the Division was held 
at 11.00 A.M., August 15, 1917, on a plateau twelve miles from 
Fifth Regiment Headquarters. Troops left at 5.30 a.M. and re- 
turned in trucks about 2.00 P.M. 

At about 5.00 p.M., August 19, 1917, General Pershing and Gen- 
eral Pétain inspected the Marines of the Fifth Regiment and 
billets in Menaucourt and Naix. The result of the inspection is 
summed up in a memorandum dated August 20, 1917, issued by 
the Commanding Officer of the Fifth Regiment, reading as follows: 


Yesterday, at the inspection of the Regiment by General Pétain, 
Commander-in-Chief of all the French forces; General Pershing, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of all the American forces in France; the Commanding 
General of the First Division, Amer. force, and General Pouydraguin, the 
Commander of the 47th Division, Chasseurs Alpins, who are instructing 
our men, General Pétain congratulated the Colonel of our Regiment on 
the splendid appearance of the officers and men, as well as the cleanliness 
of the towns. 

General Pershing personally told Colonel Doyen that he wished to 
congratulate him on having such an excellent Regiment. The represen- 
tative of the General commanding our Division, congratulated the Colonel 
on the military bearing and splendid appearance of our troops when they 
received the French and Army Generals; and finally General Pouydraguin 
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came over personally and through his interpreter said to Colonel Doyen: 
“ Colonel, I wish to say to you that your Regiment corresponds in your 
Division to the position occupied by the Chasseurs in the French Army. 
That is the highest compliment I can pay you.” 


The following notation in the War Diary dated August 21, 
1917, describes the first death of a Marine officer, and possibly 
the first officer of the American Expeditionary Forces: 


A report was received this day from the Army Base Hospital No. 6, 
to the effect that Second Lieutenant Frederick Wahlstrom, while riding 
in a side-car motorcycle, driven by Corporal Glenn J. Knupp, en route 
from his company’s station [Menaucourt] to his instruction station, at 
Horville, had met with a serious accident [between Baudignecourt and 
Houdelaincourt]} by colliding with a French Army wagon about 10.00 P.M., 
August 20, 1917. He died this day at 6.00 p.m. It was reported that Corporal 
Knupp, although seriously injured, had a fair chance to recover. 


Lieutenant Wahlstrom was buried in the military cemetery 
near Neufchateau, France, on August 23, 1917, a Squad of Marines 
firing the volleys over his grave. 

A “special program of night attack on Hill No. 348” was held 
on August 22, 1917, “ from 7.00 P.M. until 11.00 P.M.” 

The Eighth Company entrained on August 22, 1917, to rejoin 
the Third Battalion which was performing Line of Communica- 
tions duty at St. Nazaire, France. 

Major General Robert L. Bullard, inspected the trench drills 
of the Second Battalion on August 24, 1917. 

The following schedule of lectures, at 4.30 P.M. each day, for the 
week beginning August 27, 1917, was announced on August 26, 
1917, including the following subjects, and shows the scope of train- 
ing at this time: “ Automatic Rifle and Machine Gun; Field Forti- 
fications; Gas and Flame; Musketry and Bayonet; Grenade; 
Trench Mortar; and Lines of Information.” 

A demonstration of the effect of artillery fire by the French 
Division was held on a plateau about twelve miles distant from 
the towns where the Fifth Regiment was billeted on September 
1, 1917. Two Marines were slightly injured, being struck by 
fragments of bursted shells. This demonstration was followed 
on September 5, 1917, by a more extensive artillery demonstration 
held at the same place, which “included preparation of the 
assault, advance of infantry, and rolling barrage”; aeroplanes 
also participated. 
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On September 4, 1917, the Fifth Regiment, although in the 
training area, heard and saw the enemy, for “about 10.30 P.M. 
enemy aeroplanes flew over the district. Two explosions were 
heard in the immediate vicinity, although no damage resulted. 
Our anti-aircraft stations fired at the planes and French machines 
gave chase. Enemy aeroplanes returned, bombarding a town 
closer to the front.” 

On September 9, 1917, the Machine Gun Company of the Base 
Detachment of the Fifth Regiment arrived in the Gondrecourt 
area and was sent to General Headquarters at Chaumont for 
guard duty on September 10, 1917. 

On September 9, 1917, the 18th French Infantry Division 
arrived for the purpose of instructing the troops, the instruction 
starting on September 11, 1917. 

The 15th and 23d Companies of the First Battalion, under com- 
mand of Captain George H. Osterhout, left at 3.30 a.m., September 
19, 1917, and marched to Division Headquarters at Gondrecourt for 
detached duty at the Specialists School there. These two com- 
panies were later assigned to the Sixth Machine Gun Battalion. 

In addition to the Third Battalion on detached duty at St. 
Nazaire, many officers were ordered to special and detached duty. 
Captain Frederick A. Barker left the Regiment for duty in Paris 
as Assistant Provost Marshal on September 20, 1917. Then, on 
September 22, 1917, ‘‘ the 67th Company of the First Battalion with 
Major Julius S. Turrill commanding, consisting of 5 officers and 
199 men, left at 2.00 P.M. this date for Southampton, England, for 
Line of Communications duty.” 

Orders were received on September 23, 1917, for the Fifth Regi- 
ment to proceed to Damblain and Breuvannes, two towns in the 
Bourmont or Second Division Training Area about two miles apart, 
and approximately fifty miles in a southerly direction from Gon- 
drecourt. Sunday routine was disregarded and the day was spent 
in packing and in preparation for the move. 


REPLACEMENTS 


The Base Detachment of the Fifth Regiment disembarked in 
France on August 22,1917. The Twelfth and Twenty-sixth Com- 
panies disembarked in France on December 31, 1917. The First 
Replacement Battalion disembarked February 25, 1918, and the 
Second Replacement Battalion on March 27, 1918. 
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THE FIRST CAMP OF MARINES IN FRANCE, LOCATED NEAR ST. NAZAIRE 
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IN THE BOURMONT TRAINING AREA 


On September 24, 1917, the Fifth Regiment left the Gondrecourt 
Training Area in two trains. The following extract from the War 
Diary dated September 24, 1917, gives the detatils: 


Regiment left on two trains as follows: Ist train carrying Regimental 
Headquarters, Headquarters Company, Supply Company, Headquarters of 
the 1st Battalion, and the goth and 66th Companies, left station at 11.05 A.M. 
Arrived at Breuvannes about 5 p.m., and after discharging Headquarters of 
the 1st Battalion and 49th and 66th Companies, remained overnight at this 
point. The 2nd train carrying Headquarters of the 2nd Battalion, 43rd, 
51st and 55th Companies, left station about 1.30 P.M., arriving at Damblain 
about 6.00 p.m. Left train and moved into billets and barracks. The Com- 
manding Officer proceeded to Damblain by automobile, arriving about 
6.00 p.M. Weather clear. 


On the following day at about 1.00 p.m. the first train left 
Breuvannes, arriving at Damblain at 1.50 p.m. The Marines moved 
into billets immediately upon detraining. Regimental Head- 
quarters was established at Damblain. 

Training was resumed on September 26, 1917, in the Bour- 
mont or Second Division Training Area. 

Major General Omar Bundy inspected the Fifth Regiment on 
September 26, 1917. 

Thus the Fifth Regiment, on September 30, 1917, having moved 
out of the First Division, was neither part of a Brigade nor a 
Division, and was a part of the command of Major General Omar 
Bundy who had charge of the erection of barracks in the 
Neufchateau Area. 

During September, 1917, the Marines trained industriously in 
the Bourmont Training Area. Lectures were delivered by spe- 
cialists and attended by all officers of the Fifth Regiment. A 
course in bayonet exercises under an English officer was given. 
Various schools, such as Snipers, Unit Commanders, Signal, Mus- 
ketry, Bayonet, Trench Mortar, and Grenade, were conducted by 
the Division and attended by groups of officers and noncom- 
missioned officers. 

The distribution, shown below, of the Fifth Regiment on Sep- 
tember 30, 1917, over three months after its arrival in France, 
illustrates to a degree the handicap under which the Regiment 
struggled in its efforts to become a modern fighting organization: 

At Damblain, Bourmont Training Area: Commanding Officer, 
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Regimental Headquarters, Headquarters Company, Supply Com- 
pany, Pay Department, Medical Department, Headquarters of 
the Second Battalion, 43d, 51st, and 55th Companies, one Chap- 
lain, Major Frederic M. Wise, commanding troops. 

At Breuvannes, Bourmont Training Area: Headquarters First 
Battalion, Medical Department, 49th and 66th Companies, one Chap- 
lain, Lieutenant Colonel Logan Feland commanding troops. 

At Gondrecourt: The 15th and 23d Companies, Captain George 
H. Osterhout commanding. 

At Southampton, England: The 67th Company, Major Julius S. 
Turrill commanding. 

At St. Nazaire: Headquarters Third Battalion, 8th, 45th, and 
47th Companies, and Medical Department, Major Charles T. 
Wescott commanding. 

At Nevers: The 16th Company, Captain Edward W. Sturde- 
vant commanding. 

Captain Andrew B. Drum was at Lyons, France, and Captain 
Frederick A. Barker was the Assistant Provost Marshal in Paris. 

Colonel Charles A. Doyen established temporary Headquarters 
for the Second Division at Bourmont, France, on October 4, 1917, 
the first two paragraphs of Colonel Doyen’s report dated October 4, 
1917, to the Commander-in-chief, reading as follows: 


1. In accordance with instructions from General Bundy I have to 
report that I have today established temporary headquarters of the 2nd 
Division in the Mayor’s office, Bourmont, and have appointed tempo- 
rarily a Division Quartermaster, a Division Surgeon, a Division Ordnance 
Officer and a Division Signal Officer, to serve pending the appointment 
of a Staff by the selected Division Commander. 

2. I have also temporarily appointed Major Harry R. Lay, U. S. M. C., 
as Division Adjutant. 


The following notations under date of October 6, 1917, in the 
War Diary affords an idea of how strenuous life was in France 
during the training period: 


Exercises will be carried out twice a week, once during daylight and 
once between 9.00 P.M. and midnight, falling out in heavy marching order 
in answer to emergency call. Everything must be ready which is neces- 
sary for a man’s comfort in case he should be called on during the night 
to start out on a march whereby he would be required to bivouac instead 
of going into quarters. 


This was modified on October 17, 1917, to once in two weeks. 
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October 20, 1917, was called “ Liberty Loan Day,” and the Fifth 
“ Regiment subscribed approximately half a million dollars.” 

The Fourth Brigade of Marines was organized on October 23, 
1917, the date that Colonel Charles A. Doyen wired his accept- 
ance of appointment as Brigadier General. Brigadier General 
Doyen issued the following notice to be read to the men of the 
Fifth Regiment: 

Having been appointed Brigadier General, in giving up command of 
this Regiment, I wish to convey to the officers, noncommissioned officers, 
and privates, each and ‘everyone of them, my sincere appreciation of their 
loyalty as evidenced by their hard work, rapid progress, uncomplaining 
attitude under trying conditions, excellent conduct, discipline and effi- 
ciency. I reluctantly sever my connection with the 5th as its commander 
and to the end of my life the one event of my career in the service will 
always be that I had the honor of commanding the sth, the first Regi- 
ment of Marines with the first U. S. Expeditionary Forces to land on foreign 
soil to take part in the greatest war in the world’s history—a war for the 
preservation of the rights and liberty of mankind. 


Major Frederic M. Wise was appointed temporary com- 
mander of the Fifth Regiment on October 24, 1917, Lieutenant 
Colonel Hiram I. Bearss succeeding him as such on October 30, 
1917. Lieutenant Colonel Bearss retained command of the Fifth 
Regiment until relieved by Colonel Wendell C. Neville on Janu- 
ary I, 1918. 

On October 26, 1917, Brigadier General Charles A. Doyen, U. S. 
Marine Corps, assumed command of the Second Division, as its first 
Commanding General, with Headquarters at Bourmont, Haute- 
Marne, General Order No. 1, October 26, 1917, of the Second Divi- 
sion, reading in part as follows: 

1. The undersigned having assumed command of this Division, in con- 
formity with the direction of the Commanding General, Divisional Areas, 
the following Staff is announced: 


Lt. Col. Logan Feland, 5th Regt., Marines, Chief of Staff. 
Major Harry R. Lay, 5th Regt., Marines, Division Adjutant. 


The Marine Brigade officially became a unit of the Second 
Division of Regulars on October 26, 1917. 

During October, 1917, strenuous training was carried on con- 
sisting of grenade throwing; French attack formations; close 
order combat formations; bayonet exercises; signal drills; prac- 
tice marches; trench construction ; automatic rifle drills; rifle and 
pistol drills; preparation, occupation, and defense of a sector; 
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barbed-wire entanglements; aeroplane signals; rockets; gas de- 
fense ; platoon and section commanders’ school; and noncommis- 
sioned officers’ school. 

The training at this time was under the 151st French Infantry 
and the training was from “over the top” forward and 
offensive action. 

Major General Omar Bundy, N. A., relieving Brigadier Gen- 
eral Charles A. Doyen, U. S. Marine Corps, assumed command 
of the Second Division November 8, 1917, announcing his Staff in 
General Orders No. 4, November 8, 1917. Lieutenant Colonel Logan 
Feland was retained as Chief of Staff. 

Brigadier General Doyen was absent from the Fourth Brigade 
of Marines from November g, 1917, to December 8, 1917, in com- 
mand of Base Section 1, Line of Communications. 

The following excerpt from the War Diary dated November 15, 
1917, concerning liberty, is of interest: ‘‘ Liberty to Paris for en- 
listed men as in effect since October 5, 1917, has been discontinued.” 

Thanksgiving Day in 1917 fell on November 29 and Sunday 
routine was carried out. A band concert was held at an enter- 
tainment at the Young Men’s Christian Association in the evening. 

During November, 1917, training was continued in advance 
guard; rear guard; company in attack; open warfare; attack and 
defense ; security; liaison; ambuscade; hostile patrols; and tar- 
get practice. On the last day of November “ regimental manoeuvres 
in conjunction with French troops, machine guns, and aero- 
planes ” were conducted. 

About this time thirty officers of the Army were assigned to 
the Fifth Regiment for instruction. 

Inspections of personnel and billets were numerous and rigid 
in character. The Commanding General of the Second Division 
inspected the regiment on December 8, 1917. 

December 25, 1917, the first and only Christmas Day spent in 
France by the Fifth Regiment of Marines, was a memorable day 
for the men of that regiment. Packages from home containing 
all sorts of things, useful and otherwise, were a large factor in 
creating a Christmas spirit. But the Marines also carried the 
Christmas spirit to the French. They showed more than three 
hundred kiddies living in Breuvannes and Damblain of what a 
real old-fashioned American Christmas consists. Three huge 
Christmas trees were obtained and erected, one in each of the 
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towns where the Marines were billeted and one for a smaller town 
in the vicinity where troops had not yet arrived. With the Regi- 
mental Band playing Christmas music, and the trees beautifully 
trimmed, the gifts were distributed among the children by Regi- 
mental Interpreter M. Le Gasse and their school teachers. 

The following extract from the War Diary for Christmas Day 
is terse but expressive: “Christmas Day. No drills. Divine 
service. Weather, snow.” 

Training during the month of December, 1917, was conducted 
with intense thoroughness. Close order drills, battalion exercises 
and manceuvres in conjunction with French troops was the training 
indulged in on December 1, 1917, while on December 6, 1917, regi- 
mental manceuvres in conjunction with the French troops were con- 
ducted. Work in experimental trenches was also carried out. 

A notation in the War Diary dated December 27, 1917, de- 
scribes the trench-training part of the program for December, 1917: 


In view of the fact that the r5ist French Infantry who have been 
instructing the 5th Regiment have received orders to move in the near 
future, companies will go into the trenches for twenty-four hours, and 
each company will be relieved by another every twenty-four hours. Com- 
panies march, with heavy marching order, accompanied by rolling kitchens, 
the distance from here to the trenches, approximately eleven miles, return- 
ing the same way. Battalion manceuvres, problems by Company Com- 
manders, using platoons as companies. Weather, snow in morning, clear 
in afternoon. 


New Year’s Day was a holiday, the War Diary’s brief descrip- 
tion being: “ No drills. New Year’s Day. Divine services and 
band concerts. Weather, clear.” 

On January 1, 1918, Colonel Wendell C. Neville relieved Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Hiram I. Bearss in command of the Fifth Regi- 
ment. Lieutenant Colonel Bearss remained with the regiment 
as Second-in-Command until he was detached to the Ninth Infantry 
in February, 1918. Lieutenant Colonel Logan Feland succeeded 
Lieutenant Colonel Bearss to the office of Second-in-Command. 

The First Machine Gun Battalion of Marines, under command 
of Major Edward B. Cole, arrived in the Bourmont Training 
Area on January 3, 1918. At that time it consisted of two com- 
panies, 77th (C) and 81st (D), while the 12th and 26th Companies 
were provisionally attached, and upon arrival in the training area 
were transferred to the Fifth Regiment. On January 20, 1918, in 
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accordance with the provisions of a Memorandum of the Fourth 
Brigade of Marines dated January 20, 1918, issued in pursuance to 
instructions contained in General Orders No. 4, Second Division, 
January 15, 1918, the designation of the First Machine Gun Bat- 
talion of Marines was changed to the Sixth Machine Gun Battalion. 
This general order designated the 15th (A) and 23d (B) Machine 
Gun Companies of’the Fifth Regiment of Marines, which were 
stationed at Gondrecourt, as part of the Sixth Machine Gun Bat- 
talion of Marines, from January 15, 1918. 

The 16th and 18th Companies rejoined the Fifth Regiment on 
January 8, 1918, from points where they had been stationed. The 
8th, 45th, and 47th Companies of the Third Battalion rejoined the 
Fifth Regiment on January 11, 1918. 

On January 12, 1918, Colonel Albertus W. Catlin established 
headquarters for the Sixth Regiment of Marines at Blevain- 
court in the Bourmont Training Area. The Third Battalion of 
the Sixth Regiment arrived in this area on January 12, 1918; the 
Headquarters Units the same date; the First Battalion during Janu- 
ary, 1918; and the Second Battalion on February 10, 1918. 

Up to this time the official designation of the Marine Brigade 
was the Fourth Infantry Brigade. On January 16, 1918, the 
Chief of Staff, American Expeditionary Forces, who at that time 
was Brigadier General James G. Harbord, sent the following dis- 


patch to the Commanding General, Second Division: 


The Marine Brigade now forming part of your division will hereafter 
be designated Fourrn Bricap—e Marine Corps. Notify Brigade Commander 
that Commandant of Marine Corps has been notified of the designation 
to date from today. 


On February 3, 1918, the War Diary contained the following 
concerning liberty for the men: “ Authority was received to-day to 
grant 500 men of the Fifth Regiment, who have served in France 
for more than four months, a seven-day leave in the designated 
leave area, beginning February 18, 1918.” 

The organization of the Regimental Intelligence Service was 
approved on February 4, 1918 (see General Orders No. 8, Second 
Division, January 24, 1918). 

Training was carried on in a thorough and practical manner dur- 
ing February, 1918, in tactical machine gun drills; range finding; 
indirect fire problems; barrage problems; tactical exercises, includ- 
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ing long barrage firing; drills and gas masks; digging emplace- 
ments; and a French signal section gave instructions on the liai- 
son service in the field. Lectures on the intelligence service were 
delivered at Division Headquarters. A notation in the War Diary 
dated February 21, 1918, reads as follows: 

Brigade manceuvres all day, open warfare, march in presence of 
enemy and attack. Problem prepared by Divisional Headquarters. Sani- 
tary, supply and combat trains accompanied Brigade. Manceuvres reviewed 
by Commanding General, 2nd Division. Weather, rain and snow. Three 


hundred and sixty-two men left on special train for seven-day leave 
to area. 


Many inspections were held during February, 1918. On Febru- 
ary 8, 1918, the Commander of the First Army Corps and the Com- 
manding General of the Second Division, accompanied by Brigadier 
General Doyen and Staff, inspected the Fifth and Sixth Regiments 
and also viewed an exhibition drill in bayonet fighting by the 43d 
Company. On February to, 1918, General Pershing inspected the 
Fourth Brigade of Marines, a memorandum of the Fourth Brigade, 
dated February 11, 1918, reading as follows: “General Pershing, 
after inspecting this Brigade yesterday, spoke in a complimentary 
manner and the Brigade Commander is very much pleased with the 
showing made by the various units.” 

Target practice with the pistol and rifle was not neglected 
since ranges were constructed at Camp de Tir de Gouttes 
near Breuvannes and other places. 

The following notation from the War Diary dated February 
15, 1918, gives information concerning the Fourth Brigade Staff: 

Major Holland M. Smith and Captain Henry L. Larsen were this 
date detached from sth Regiment for duty with Headquarters 4th Brigade. 


Major Smith was appointed Adjutant vice Major Harry R. Lay, who was 
detached to Staff: Officers’ School, at Langres. 


A system of practice trenches at St. Quen had been con- 
structed and practice raids and reliefs were carried on in these 
trenches by the units of the Brigade. During the month of 
February, 1918, and the early part of March, 1918, regimental and 
brigade manceuvres formed part of the weekly drill schedule 
which was carried out. 

It should be noted that it was not until February 10, 1918, 
that the entire Fourth Brigade of Marines (less the 67th Company 
and one Major, in England) was in the Bourmont Training Area. 
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Therefore, the Brigade received only one month’s training as an 
organization in a training area before entering the front lines in 
the quiet Verdun sector. 

Rumors reached the Marines about March 1, 1918, that they 
would soon enter the front in a quiet sector to complete their train- 
ing. Equipment, such as trench knives, trench boots, and extra 
clothing, began to arrive. 

“ Orders received this date for turning in all excess property, 
preparatory to moving to the front. Weather, clear,” is the nota- 
tion in the War Diary under date of March 8, 1918. Despite these 
orders, the Fifth Regiment on the following day held “ regimental 
open warfare manceuvres” and also conducted training in “ out- 
posts and patrols,” while the Sixth Regiment had “ battalion 
exercises,” and the Sixth Machine Gun Battalion “ tactical exer- 
cises, including long range barrage firing data.” 

General Orders No. 21, Second Division, March 7, 1918, di- 
rected that for convenience of designation, the rifle and machine 
gun companies of the Marine Corps regiments and the machine 
gun companies of the Machine Gun Battalion of the Fourth 
Brigade, Marine Corps, of this Division, will be lettered. 

General Orders No. 23, Second Division, March 10, 1918, reads 
in part as follows: 


1. In accordance with instructions from G. H. Q., A. E. F., this Divi- 
sion will move to the front for training for a period of approximately one 
month. It will be assigned to and installed in the sector now occupied 
by a French Army Corps, and will be placed under this Corps for tacti- 


cal instruction. 
on * 7 * * * 2 *~ * * * ~*~ * 


12. Entraining will be under the immediate direction of officers, 


as follows: 
At Bourmont: Major John C. Montgomery. 
At Breuvannes: Captain Edwin P. McCaulley, 5th Marines. 


The routine on Sunday, March 10, 1918, was normal, as shown 
by the following extract from the War Diary for that date. 


Sunday routine: Divine services and band concerts during afternoon. 
Orders received this date containing instructions as to moving to training 
area at the Front. Weather clear. 


Training was continued on March 11, 1918: “ The 67th Com- 
pany, which had been stationed at Southampton, England, strength 
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3 officers and 163 men, arrived this date. One officer and about 20 
men remaining in England.” 

March 12, 1918, was spent in “ preparation for change of sta- 
tion,” sea bags being turned in and stored, the men keeping only 
such extra clothing as they could carry in their packs; but train- 
ing was also continued. 

All records of the Brigade and its units, except those abso- 
lutely necessary, were stored. The greater part of these records 
have never been located. 

Billeting parties were sent on March 13, 1918, to the area 
southeast of Verdun where the Brigade was to go into a quiet 
trench sector as the final phase of training. Five second lieu- 
tenants of the Army (Infantry) joined the Sixth Machine Gun 
Battalion from the Second Corps School on this date. 

Training was continued on March 13, 1918, while “ completing 
arrangements for moving to the front.” On this date the Second 
Battalion of the Fifth Regiment and the Third Battalion of the 
Sixth Regiment entrained for the front. 


‘ 


MOVING TO THE VERDUN FRONT 


The first detachment detrained at Dugny at ten o'clock at 
night at a station a short distance from the front lines. They had 
just completed unloading rolling kitchens, rations, and supply 
wagons, and had straightened out their baggage along the plat- 
form ready for the trucks to haul it away, when an enemy aviator, 
circling above, spied them and sending up a signal, called the 
attention of the German artillery to the fact that troops were 
arriving. It took but a few minutes to clear the platform of 
Marines and when the first shot landed they were well clear of the 
station, marching toward their destination. 

The shell missed its mark easily by a thousand yards, falling 
ahead and to the left. Another signal flame was despatched and 
soon the second shell exploded, this time uncomfortably close, 
but still somewhat off its mark. A third signal and a third shell 
did the trick, with the result that a Lieutenant’s trunk was 
smashed and its contents scattered about, a fine drum and other 
instruments of the Fifth Regiment band were broken, bent and 
twisted beyond repair, and a nice big shell hole was left in the 
station platform. That was the total extent of the damage. In 
the meantime French aviators made their appearance and a lively 
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fight in the air ensued, the Boche making his escape under cover 
of darkness, the French giving chase. One of the bandsmen left 
to guard the instruments narrowly escaped. 

During the period between March 14 and 17, 1918, the various 
companies of the Fifth and Sixth Regiments and Sixth Machine 
Gun Battalion entrained for the front, detrained at Dugny and 
Lemmes, and proceeded to barracks and dugouts within the 
assigned areas. 


OFFICERS IN COMMAND DURING VERDUN OPERATIONS 


At this time Brigadier General Doyen’s Staff consisted of 
Major Holland M. Smith, Adjutant, Captain Henry L. Larsen, 
Assistant Adjutant, and First Lieutenant Benjamin S. Goodman, 
Intelligence Officer and Aide-de-camp. 

Colonel Wendell C. Neville was in command of the Fifth Regi- 
ment, with Captain George K. Shuler as Regimental Adjutant 
during the entire period the Marines were in the Verdun area. 
Major Edward A. Green commanded the First Battalion until he 
was relieved by Major Julius S. Turrill on March 13, 1918, who 
retained command of the battalion throughout this period. Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Frederic M. Wise commanded the Second Bat- 
talion throughout the time spent in the Verdun sector. Major 
Charles T. Wescott was relieved in command of the Third Bat- 
talion on March 26, 1918, by Major Edward W. Sturdevant. On 
May 1, 1918, Major Sturdevant was ordered to join the 30th 
Infantry Regiment of the Third Division of Regulars and turned 
over command of the Third Battalion to Major Benjamin S. Berry. 

Colonel Albertus W. Catlin was in command of the Sixth 
Regiment, with Major Frank E. Evans as Regimental Adjutant 
during the entire period the regiment was in the Verdun area. 
Major Robert E. Adams was relieved by Major Maurice E. 
Shearer in command of the First Battalion on April 25, 1918, 
Major Adams joining the 38th Infantry Regiment of the Third 
Division of Regulars. Major Shearer continued in command dur- 
ing the time the First Battalion remained in the Verdun sector. 
Major Thomas H. Holcomb was in command of the Second Bat- 
talion during the entire period of the Verdun operations. Major 
Berton W. Sibley commanded the Third Battalion, with the ex- 
ception of a short period he was ill between March 29 and April 
6, 1918, during the period of the Verdun operations. 
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Major Edward B. Cole was in command of the Sixth Machine 
Gun Battalion, with Captain Thomas J. Curtis as Battalion Adju- 
tant, during the time the Battalion was in the Verdun sector. 


SECTORS ASSIGNED 


The Toulon and Troyon sectors, between St. Mihiel and 
Verdun, were taken over by the entire Second Division, the 
troops holding in conjunction with the French. The Fourth Bri- 
gade entered the Toulon sector on March 15, 1918, with Brigade 
Headquarters at Toulon, north of Souilly, under command of the 
French, where it remained until April 1, 1918. 

The Brigade marched to billets in Ancemont, Sommedieue, 
Camp Douzaine, and Camp Nivolette. To the Fifth Regiment 
was assigned the sub-sector Montgirmont-Les Eparges, part of 
the Verdun front, the Regiment Post of Command being located 
at P. C. Ravin. 

To the Sixth Regiment was assigned the sub-sector Mont- 
sous-les-Cotes, part of the Verdun front, Regimental Head- 
quarters opening at P. C. Bouee on March 16, 1918. 


ASSIGNMENT OF SIXTH MACHINE GUN BATTALION 


The four companies of the Sixth Machine Gun Battalion were 
assigned to the battalions of the two regiments, Special Order 
No. 2, Fourth Brigade of Marines, dated April 27, 1918, assigning 
the companies as follows: 

The 77th Company to the 1st Battalion, Fifth Regiment; the 
23d Company to the 3d Battalion, Fifth Regiment; the 15th Com- 
pany to the Ist Battalion, Sixth Regiment; and the 81st Company 
to the 2d Battalion, Sixth Regiment. 

The companies of the Sixth Machine Gun Battalion partici- 
pated in repelling raids, patrolling No Man’s Land, repairing 
barbed-wire, constructing trenches and machine gun emplace- 
ments, indirect fire and harassing fire. 


INSPECTION BY BRIGADE COMMANDER 


Brigadier General Doyen made an inspection throughout the 
trenches in the entire sector occupied by the Marines. Accom- 
panied by a member of his staff and the commanding officer of 
the battalion occupying the advanced position, Brigadier General 
Doyen made a complete tour of the sector, including several 
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kilometres of the front line. From the time he entered the com- 
municating trench in the morning, until he left some time in the 
afternoon, he covered about eight miles of muddy, slippery 
trenches. A heavy rain of the previous day made progress ex- 
ceedingly difficult, the water and mud in some places being 
more than ankle deep. This was especially so toward the front 
line where the water had only partly drained and the passing of 
many feet had made the bottom of the trenches a gummy viscous 
mass. After a stop of more than two minutes it required consid- 
erable effort to extricate one’s feet from the red, sticky mud. 

Upon his return trip Brigadier General Doyen had a narrow 
escape. Just as he was passing an ammunition dugout, the acci- 
dental explosion of a detonator occurred within the dugout. He 
had not passed two feet beyond it when the sound of the explosion 
was heard, the door of the dugout burst open and a private covered 
with blood, his left hand severely injured, stumbled out. 


EVERY BATTALION SERVED IN THE FRONT LINE 


While the Brigade was in this area one battalion of each regi- 
ment was in the line and two in reserve. The first battalion of 
the Fifth Regiment to go into line was the Second Battalion, 
which went in during the night of March 16-17, 1918. The first 
battalion of the Sixth Regiment to go into line was the Third 
Battalion, which went in the night of March 18, 1918. 

During the occupation of the sub-sectors of the Verdun front, 
March 16 to May 13, 1918, every battalion of the Brigade served in 
the front line, sending out patrols each night and at times raiding 
parties, occupied machine gun positions, established listening 
posts, built up telephone lines, and established first-aid stations. 

When not doing front line duty, battalions were camped in 
reserve positions, each night sending out working details to dig 
reserve trenches or repair and build up old trench revetments 
where necessary. 

When taken over the front occupied by the Marines was one 
of comparative quietness, but it soon livened up. Patrol en- 
counters and raids prevented monotony and provided splendid 
opportunities for training. Enemy aviation and artillery were 
also active throughout the period. 

The following notation in the War Diary describes conditions 
between March 18, 1918, and March 31, 1918: 
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During this period the 4th Brigade of Marines occupied sectors al- 
lotted them with a French Brigade as instructors. The 6th Machine Gun 
Battalion companies attached to the 5th and 6th Regiments, the 23rd and 77th 
Companies to the sth Regiment and the 15th and 81st Companies being 
attached to the 6th Regiment. Battalions of the regiments occupied first- 
line trenches in reliefs according to schedule, one battalion of each 
regiment occupying line for certain period and two battalions in 
reserve. Reserve battalions occupied in working details under direction 
of French authorities. 


One can imagine the keen interest with which the Marines 
must have received the news of the beginning of the first German 
offensive in 1918, on March 21, and of the second on April 9, 1918. 

The following quotation from the War Diary under date of 
March 20, 1918, is interesting: 

Secretary of War Baker, and General Bundy, commanding the Divi- 
sion, inspected the 4th Brigade. During this period, eight casualties, con- 


sisting of two officers and six enlisted, wounded as result of enemy shell 
fire. Weather mostly rain and cloudy. 


Private Edward D. Turner, 49th Company, Fifth Regiment, was 
wounded in the right side of the chest by a falling fragment of an 
enemy shell in Paris, France, at 8.30 a.m., on March 23, 1918. 


FIRST MARINE KILLED IN ACTION 


Private Emil Henry Gehrke, 82d Company, Sixth Regiment, was 
the first American Marine killed in action in France, being killed on 
April 1, 1918, by shell fragments, which passed through his chest, 
killing him instantly. Private Gehrke was a member of a working 
party which was shelled by the Germans at 2.30 p.m., April 1, 1918, 
in the woods to the rear of the Marines’ position. Private Gehrke 
was buried by the French authorities in the Ravine d’Hedevause 
near the end of Boyau Dessiriou. The grave was No. 8 in the 
Department G. B. D. 33, S. P. 145, and he was buried in a shroud in 
accordance with the French custom. His grave was marked with 
a wooden cross on which there was a square piece of tin bearing 
his name, number of company, battalion, regiment, nationality, 
date of death, etc. An identification tag was buried with his body. 

At the same time that Gehrke was killed, Privates Harry R. 
Williams, Anton F. Hoesli, and John R. Gabriel, all of the 82d 
Company, were dangerously wounded, Private Williams later dying 
from his wounds on April 2, 1918. 
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NEW SUB-SECTORS OCCUPIED 


The Fifth Regiment was relieved by the French during the even- 
ing of March 29, 1918, marched to the northward on March 30, 
1918, and took over the Eix-Moulainville-Chatillon sub-sector of 
the Verdun front, to the left of the French, establishing Regi- 
mental Headquarters at P. C. Faget. On the following night the 
Third Battalion of the Sixth Regiment moved slightly to the 
northward and relieved the French elements on the right of the 
Fifth Regiment. 

On April 1, 1918, the Headquarters of the Fourth Brigade of 
Marines was moved to P. C. Moscou. 

The following notations from the War Diary for the period 
April 1-30, 1918, describes the various activities for that month: 


On April 1st the Brigade moved to occupy a new portion of the 
sector. Changes made in the post of command of the sth Regiment and 
Brigade Headquarters. Battalion reliefs carried out in accordance with 
schedule. Working parties go out nightly in front of the first-line trenches 
to repair barb-wire entanglements. Activities of our patrols for purposes 
of reconnoitring and obtaining information. Companies not holding 
front-line positions work in night reliefs constructing and repairing dug- 
outs, digging new trenches, and repairing damaged trenches; building 
parapets and erecting barb-wire entanglements; details are also furnished 
the French Engineers for work in road repair and construction. 


During this period many officers of the Fourth Brigade of 
Marines attended the First Corps School for line officers at Gon- 
drecourt, while others attended the Army General Staff College 
at Langres. During the period of the World War Lieutenant 
Colonel Richard P. Williams, Majors Harry R. Lay, Franklin B. 
Garrett, Edward W. Sturdevant, Holland M. Smith, and Robert 
E, Adams graduated from this latter school. 


CASUALTIES TO MULES 


On the evening of March 31, 1918, a train of four 4-mule teams, 
under charge of Q. M. Sergeant (Tech.) P. J. Muller, was sent 
out to assist the movement of the Third Battalion, Sixth Regi- 
ment. The teams were driven by Corporals (Tech.) J. A. End- 
ress, A. A. Jayko, W. V. Moffett, and J. J. Kozisek. 

At about 10.20 p.M., March 31, 1918, the above-mentioned 
wagon train arrived at Camp Douzaine with property of the 
Third Battalion, Sixth Regiment. A load of baggage was deliv- 
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ered at Camp “A,” and the other teams proceeded to Camp 
““C-4.” While halted there, the German artillery bombarded the 
location with shrapnel and high explosive, one shell striking 
“directly in the centre of the four-mule team of Corporal End- 
ress, killing three mules and wounding one. Corporal Endress 
was standing at the head of his team, and was thrown across the 
road, but was not wounded.” First Lieutenant Hugh McFar- 
land and Q. M. Sergeant Carlos, who were present, as well as the 
four teamsters and the trainmaster, behaved with great coolness 
and remained at their posts. The wagons were unloaded, and the 
three uninjured teams and the wounded animal were moved out 
quickly and efficiently. 

The shelling was entirely unexpected as there had been no 
hostile shell in the vicinity for some months previous. In the 
opinion of the French and Marine officers this shelling was 
counter-battery work, as the French and American artillery in 
the Verdun sector had been unusually active during the day 
and evening. 

At about the same time, a mule working with the ration party 
of the First Battalion, Sixth Marines, was killed by shrapnel fire. 

Many humorous incidents occurred, and it is about them that 
the men like to talk most. One which was told at the time with 
great enjoyment was about the Supply Company Blacksmith 
Shack, built of wood with a corrugated iron roof, and located on 
the side of a hill along a road just back of the lines, near a rail- 
road. The Germans shelled the locality about the same time each 
day and, of course, work was also suspended at the same time 
each day. This particular day the Germans crossed the black- 
smiths, who were working on some mules, by shelling earlier 
than was their custom. A dud penetrated the roof, the Marines 
rushed out, and only one casualty resulted. “ One of the mules 
became excited at the racket and protested strenuously, much to 
the discomfort of one of the Marines who happened to be 
within reach.” 

Private Bernard Yoakam of the 66th (C) Company, First Bat- 
talion, Fifth Regiment of Marines, was wounded in the hand by a 
rifle bullet fired by an enemy sniper, while delivering a message 
from his Battalion Headquarters to the Commanding Officer of 
the 66th Company, on April 3, 1918, but continued his duty and saw 
that the message was properly relayed before seeking medical atten- 
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tion. He was commended by the Commanding General, Second 
Division, in General Orders No. 35, May to, 1918. 


MARINES REPULSE GERMAN ATTACK ON TRESAUVAUX 


On April 6, 1918, the anniversary of America’s entry into the 
World War, the Germans seemed particularly anxious to impress 
upon the Marines their remembrance of the date. A bombard- 
ment, which started during the morning, was continued at inter- 
vals during the day and well into the night. It was the heaviest 
shelling experienced up to that date. 

The First Battalion of the Sixth Regiment had relieved the 
French at Cote des Hures on March 30, 1918. This sector was 
located about one kilometre north of Les Eparges, and the Ger- 
man lines were not very close. There had been little or no in- 
fantry action of any importance, but enemy artillery had showed 
a marked increase in activity with the appearance of the Ameri- 
cans. In addition to the artillery attack on April 6, 1918, the 
Germans attempted a raid on the 74th Company, First Battalion, 
Sixth Regiment, which was posted in the town of Tresauvaux, 
but did not meet with success. The Germans were repulsed 
leaving four dead behind. The Marines lost one man killed and 
three wounded. 


CELEBRATING FIRST ANNIVERSARY OF THE WAR 


President Wilson’s inspiring message to General Pershing 
and members of the American Expeditionary Forces appeared in the 
English-printed newspapers of April 5, 1918, reaching the trenches 
the morning of the 6th. It was greeted with cheers; copies were 
posted on bulletin boards; and clippings of the message cut out 
of the newspapers were found pinned up in many dugouts. 

During the evening the Colonel commanding the French Brigade, 
which occupied the sector jointly with the Marines, gave a dinner 
to Brigadier General Charles A. Doyen and his Staff, in celebra- 
tion of the occasion. Somehow a piano had found its way to the 
hut used for the Brigade officers’ mess hall and a quartette of 
Marines which had achieved quite a reputation as entertainers, 
was assembled and went through its repertoire of songs. Alto- 
gether it was probably one of the strangest dinner parties ever 
given. The quaint, old melody “ Old Black Joe” and the more 
modern song “ The End of a Perfect Day,” as well as the latest 
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rag-time tunes, were punctuated regularly by the deep rumble 
of the heavy guns across the line, by the weird half-whine, half- 
scream, as the shells hurtled through space, followed by the sharp 
report of the explosions somewhere in the hills. The shelling 
increased as the dinner progressed and finally the “ Star Spangled 
Banner ” and the “ Marseillaise” were sung to the accompani- 
ment of a perfect roar of artillery and the lighter rolling thunder 
of a barrage which had started. The affair came to a conclusion 
with a toast proposed by the French Colonel. 

On April 9, 1918, Brigadier General Charles A. Doyen left for 
General Headquarters, American Expeditionary Forces, for the 
physical examination required by General Orders, returning to 
the Brigade on April 11, 1918. 

During the enemy bombardment of Mont at about 6.45 P.M., 
April 9, 1918, Private Clarence S. Markham, of the 84th Company, 
Third Battalion, Sixth Marines, was thrown to the street by a shell- 
shock. Private James E. Hatcher happened to be close by and with- 
out thinking of his own danger carried Private Markham to a 
place of safety. While carrying the wounded man Private 
Hatcher fell to the ground, but quickly recovered and got his 
comrade out of further danger. The Commanding General, Sec- 
ond Division, in General Orders No. 35, May 10, 1918, highly 
commended Private Hatcher. 

Sergeant Alfred G. Slyke, 77th Company, 6th Machine Gun 
Battalion, Marine Corps, was commended by the Commanding Gen- 
eral, Second Division, in General Orders No. 35, May 10, 1918, for 
bravery and a spirit of self-sacrifice during a bombardment of his 
position on April 10, 1918, when unable to move, being pinned 
down by fallen timber and débris, he continued to command his gun 
in action until assistance arrived. 


SEVERELY BOMBARDED BY GAS SHELLS 


Whether the Germans labored under the impression that the 
Americans were afraid of gas, whether it was their policy to ad- 
minister liberal doses of it to all newly arrived units, or whether 
it just happened that conditions were favorable, the various Ameri- 
can Divisions were all greeted with large quantities of gas as soon 
as their arrival became known to the enemy. 

The Marines, among others, received their share of the poison- 
ous stuff. An idea of the extent of the enemy’s gas activities can 
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be gained when it is considered that more than four hundred gas 
shells were dropped within a small area in the rear of the Marines’ 
lines, during one bombardment. 

On April 12, 1918, the Sixth Regiment received its first heavy 
losses when the 74th (A) Company, First Battalion, which was 
then in reserve at Camp Fontaine St. Robert, was heavily shelled, 
the majority of the shells being gas. The enemy fire was ex- 
tremely accurate, catching the men in their billets before they 
had a chance to escape. All officers were evacuated in a serious 
condition and about two hundred and twenty men were also 
affected by the gas, forty of them dying later as a result of this 
first severe bombardment. 

The War Diary describes this incident in these words: 


During the night of April 12-13, 1918, the enemy bombarded a part 
of the sector occupied by the 6th Regiment with mustard gas shells. The 
shelling lasted for more than four hours, and during that time over five 
hundred shells were dropped. Nine officers and 305 enlisted men were 
poisoned and evacuated to Hospital area. Nineteen men died consequently. 


The courageous and gallant actions of Pharmacists Mate, 3d 
Class, Fred C. Schaffner, U. S. Navy, and Hospital Apprentice, 1st 
Class, Carl O. Kingsbury, U. S. Navy, in the immediate care and 
attention incident to the evacuation of more than one hundred 
casualties following the gas shell bombardment on the morning 
of April 13, 1918, after they themselves had been subjected to the 
effects of the poisonous gas, received the highest praise of all. 
Schaffner died, and Kingsbury suffered severely from the 
mustard gas. 

During the four-hour bombardment of the sub-sector Bon- 
champ by high explosive and gas shells on April 13, 1918, im- 
portant lines were damaged, and it was necessary to establish 
communication by constant repairs. The greater part of these 
repairs had to be carried on while exposed to this shellfire and 
also to the effects of poisonous gas. Sergeant Edward La Cure, 
Privates Edmund Fons, and Mac Pope, were highly commended 
for their work in making these repairs, much of which was done 
while wearing gas masks, and were cited in General Orders 
No. 35, Second Division, May 10, 1918. Colonel Albertus W. Catlin, 
commanding the Sixth Marines, reported that “the work of the 
Signal Platoon of this organization deserves highest commendation.” 
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THE DEMI-LUNE RAID 


A raid was successfully launched out of Eix, near Demi-Lune, 
on April 17, 1918, by a force composed of French soldiers and 
Fifth Regiment Marines. Second Lieutenant Max D. Gilfillan 
and Sergeant Louis Cukela were awarded the Croix de Guerre, 
and were cited in General Orders No. 35, Second Division, May 10, 
1918. Corporal John L. Kuhn, who was killed, Privates George 
C. Brookes, and Walter Klamm, were cited in General Orders 
No. 35, Second Division (American), May 10, 1918, and in Orders 
No. 227, 33d Division (French), April 28, 1918. 

During the night of April 19-20, 1918, one of the patrol parties operat- 


ing in one of the sub-sectors, encountered enemy patrol. Casualties, two 
wounded, two missing. 


April 21, 1918, is a date that figures prominently in the histories 
of both the Fifth and Sixth Regiments of Marines, for on that 
day they both vanquished the Germans. 


FIFTH MARINES REPULSE RAID AT EIX 


The Third Battalion of the Fifth Regiment relieved the First 
Battalion on the night of April 20, 1918, relief being completed 
at 1.00 A.M., April 21, 1918. The 45th Company, Third Battalion, 
Fifth Regiment, held the trench line through the town of Eix, the 
16th Company, Third Battalion, through part of the town of Eix, 
connecting with the 20th Company, Third Battalion, at Moulinville- 
la-Bas, which in turn connected with the 47th Company, Third Bat- 
talion, that held the right flank of the battalion sector. Between 
4.00 and 5.00 A.M. on the morning of April 21, 1918, the Germans 
laid down a barrage on the 45th Company and a German raiding 
party came over. It was repulsed before it reached the second 
row of wire. The battalion casualties consisted of three men 
killed and eleven wounded. The Germans left two officers and 
one noncommissioned officer killed and one private so seriously 
wounded that he later died. The following morning several 
German ambulances were seen going to the rear, indicating that 
the losses sustained by the enemy in the raid of the previous 
night were quite heavy. 

Major Benjamin S. Berry, then in command of the company, 
Second Lieutenants Edward B. Hope and E. E. Conroy and nine 
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men were awarded the Croix de Guerre for their acts of courage 
and gallantry in the above-described raid. 
The War Diary describes this raid as follows: 


During the night of April 20-21, 1918, during a battalion relief, the 
enemy launched a raid against the sub-sector wherein the relief was 
taking place. The raid commenced with a violent barrage of heavy- 
calibre shells, which fell between our first line and our lines of support. 
The 45th Company, 3rd Battalion, 5th Regiment, which had just completed 
relief, forced the enemy to retire, leaving behind two officers and two 
men killed, and one wounded. Our losses were two men killed, 12 wounded, 
no missing. Three officers, including the commanding officer of the 
company and 15 enlisted men, were recommended for citation in French 
orders for gallant conduct during the raid. 


SIXTH REGIMENT REPULSES THE “ HINDENBURG CIRCUS” AT VILLERS 


The Second Battalion, Sixth Regiment, which had been in re- 
serve at Camp Massa until March 28, 1918, furnishing trench- 
digging details, took up a front line position on the foregoing date, 
relieving the Third Battalion, Sixth Regiment. This position 
embraced the ruined and shattered towns of Mesnil, Bonzee, and 
Mont-sous-les-Cotes. On the night of April 20-21, 1918, after the 
enemy had put down a box barrage around the outpost town of 
Villers, the Hindenburg Circus attacked with flame-throwers, 
grenades, and knives. This raid was repulsed by the 84th Com- 
pany, Third Battalion, Sixth Regiment. 

A report of this operation reads in part as follows: 


Early on the night of April 20, 1918, we noticed that the Germans were 
intermittently firing machine guns from two positions. * * * 

* * * At 1.00 A.M. of morning of 21st, the enemy dropped a tremen- 
dous barrage on the southern end of Villers, extending to centre of village. 
He also covered the road to Mont. * * * At 1.10 A.M. the enemy ad- 
vanced on P. P. 16. Flares in the vicinity of Haudiamont aided our men 
in detecting the enemy. * * * As they approached the “ wire blocks ” 
in C. T. they came to the top and were in a somewhat skirmish line at 
about two-feet intervals. * * * Our men immediately opened fire with 
every available means they had. At the same time the enemy fired a 
flare into our post. The enemy firing the flare was in a trench behind a 
tree in the orchard besides this C. T. and was in rear of the other Ger- 
mans. He continued to fire flares and the other Germans began throwing 
hand grenades (some egg and some stick grenades). The enemy then 
dropped into the trench, but continued to throw grenades on us. * * * 
Upon sight of the enemy, a barrage flare was attempted to be fired. It 
failed. The second, third, and fourth failed. All six-star flares failed. 
We tried two three-star flares, to fire them one from each hand. They 
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failed. All lines of communication were cut. * * * Someone found 
two more six-star flares and they fired. Immediately the barrage answered 
it. But so soon that the call evidently came from another source. We 
knew the barrage was to cease within ten minutes, we had no wires, no 
signal flares. We called for two volunteers to convey the call to Mont 
and to signal from there to “continue the barrage.” * * * The two 
volunteer runners were Privates Earl H. Sleeth and Frank H. Hullinger. 
They ran through a tremendous barrage falling on road from Villers to 
Mont. The other returned with new flares after Private Hullinger became 
exhausted upon reaching Mont. * * * By 1.30 a.M. all trace of the 
enemy disappeared. * * * 

Nothing else of any importance happened until about 7.00 a.M., when 
a number of the enemy were seen proceeding to Manheulles. We opened 
fire on them with rifles and they continued to proceed to Manheulles at a 


little faster gait. 

Corporal Clarence H. Babb was wounded about thirty yards from his 
post, just going on duty. He crawled to his post and became exhausted 
upon reaching it. He probably had 16 to 18 wounds in him. 

At daylight Gunnery Sergeant Harry Clark, Corporal H. Schumacher 
and Private C. T. McCaffrey investigated the ground of action. They 
found two dead Germans. * * * One German carried two knives on 
him and a bag containing sand and sawdust, packed tight and tied around 
his gut. Probably to protect him from the bayonet or to lessen the sound 
while cutting the wire. * * * 

Sergeant Oliver G. Hogue was commended. The Command- 
ing Officer of the Sixth Regiment commended the conduct of 
Second Lieutenant Allan C. Perkinson. Lieutenant Perkinson, 
Corporal Babb, and Privates Hullinger and Sleeth were all 


awarded the Croix de Guerre. 
FIFTH REGIMENT SUPPLY COMPANY SHELLED 


On April 22, 1918, the Germans shelled the Supply Company 
of the Fifth Regiment, killing two men, wounding three, and 
killing one mule, seven horses, and wounding ten others. 

On April 23, 1918, the Supply Company of the Fifth Regiment 
was again shelled. One man was killed and two wounded. Two 
horses and thirteen mules were killed. Barracks and stables de- 
stroyed. Dental Surgeon Alexander G. Lyle, U. S. Navy, and 
Pharmacists Mate, 1st Class, Tony Sommer, U. S. Navy, were both 
cited in General Orders No. 35, Second Division, May to, 1918, for 
acts of bravery in this incident. 

Corporal Wolcott Winchenbaugh, 18th (E) Company, Fifth 
Regiment, was awarded the Distinguished Service Cross on the 
following citation: 
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On April 22, 1918, when the patrol of which he was a member was 
rushed by superior numbers near the enemy’s trenches, he displayed 
exceptional coolness and courage before and after the wounding of his 
leader, Second Lieutenant A. L. Sundval, whom he rescued from the hands 
of the enemy, and half dragged and half carried back to his own lines. 


Gunnery Sergeant Arthur H. Johnson, Fifth Regiment of 
Marines, displayed conspicuous courage and leadership with his 
combat group while engaged with superior forces of the enemy 
on April 24, 1918. He was cited in General Orders No. 35, Second 
Division, May 10, 1918. 

On April 23, 1918, the Headquarters of the Sixth Regiment was 
moved to Camp Romaine, relieving the 252d Regiment of 
French Infantry. 


BRIGADIER GENERAL DOYEN ASSUMES COMMAND OF NORTHERN SECTOR 


General Order No. 1, Fourth Brigade of Marines, dated April 25, 
1918, reads as follows: 

1. In obedience to orders from the Commanding General of the 33rd 
Infantry Division, I have this date assumed command of the Northern 
Sector, comprising the sub-sectors of Moulainville and Ronvaux. 

2. All existing orders will remain in force. 

(Signed) C. A. Doyen, 
Brigadier General, Marine Corps. 


The French Brigade occupying this sector with the Marine 
Brigade, moved to another sector. 

On May 1, 1918, in General Order No. 3, Fourth Brigade of 
Marines, Major Edward B. Cole was designated as Brigade Ma- 
chine Gun Officer, in order expressly to comply with the pro- 
visions of General Orders No: 82, General Headquarters, A. E. F., 
December 28, 1917, Paragraph 3. 

About May 1, 1918, five Marine Officers were detached from the 
Fourth Brigade of Marines and ordered to the Third Division of 
Regulars which had arrived in France a short time prior to that 
date. Major Robert L. Denig was assigned to command the 
First Battalion of the 30th U. S. Infantry; Major Edward W. 
Sturdevant to the Third Battalion of the 30th U. S. Infantry; Major 
Robert E. Adams to the Third Battalion of the 38th U. S. Infantry; 
Major Harry G. Bartlett to the Second Battalion of the 7th U. S. 
Infantry; and Major Littleton W. T. Waller, Jr., to the 8th Machine 
Gun Battalion, thus giving the Third Division, which had just arrived 
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in France, a number of field officers who had gone through the 
A. E. F. training and seen service at the front. 


BRIGADIER GENERAL HARBORD RELIEVES BRIGADIER GENERAL DOYEN 


Brigadier General Charles A. Doyen received orders on May 3, 
1918, from General Headquarters, American Expeditionary 
Forces, to proceed to the United States. Brigadier General Doyen 
had failed to pass the required physical examination and relin- 
quished command of the Brigade most unwillingly. 

General Pershing, in a letter to Brigadier General Doyen, 
dated April 29, 1918, stated that he regretted exceedingly that 
under the findings of the Medical Board that he had no other 
recourse than to order the return of Brigadier General Doyen to 
the United States, closing with the statement that he was “ reliev- 
ing General Harbord from his position as Chief of Staff, at his 
own request, and intend to assign him to the command of the 
Marine Brigade.” Ina cable to the United States General Persh- 
ing stated: “ Medical Board has found Brigadier General Charles 
A. Doyen, U. S. Marine Corps, physically incapacitated for 
further service in France. General Doyen is an excellent officer, 
has rendered most valuable service and has brought his Brigade 
to his efficiency. I very reluctantly return him to the United 
States and hope that he may be suitably employed there.” 

Under date of April 15, 1918, Major General Omar Bundy, 
N. A., in recommending the promotion of Brigadier General 
Doyen to the grade of Major General, stated that the “ Fifth 
Regiment was regarded as one of the most efficient infantry 
organizations in the American Expeditionary Forces.” With 
reference to the Fourth Brigade of Marines, Major General Bundy 
stated that “it is a well-recognized fact that the excellent condi- 
tion of this Brigade is due largely to the untiring and intelligent 
efforts of the Brigade Commander.” 

General Pershing, in his indorsement on this recommenda- 
tion, dated May 1, 1918, stated that he took “this opportunity to 
add his testimony to that of Major General Bundy as to the high 
character, long and distinguished service of Brigadier General 
Doyen, and to express his regret that Brigadier General Doyen’s 
physical condition prevents a recommendation for his promotion 
to Major General to which he might otherwise be entitled.” 

In a letter dated April 30, 1918, Brigadier General James G. 
Harbord wrote to Brigadier General Doyen as follows: 
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I assure you that it is with very genuine regret that I find myself in a 
way to inherit your fine Brigade at the expense of the American Expedi- 
tionary Forces losing you. Your Brigade has always set a pattern of 
soldierly excellence, and has been a pride to us all. 

It is the misfortune of the A. E. F. to lose several of its best officers 
at one time: yourself * * * and I need not repeat what the General 
has told you in his letter which I saw, that he parts with you with 
great reluctance. 

I feel that in attempting to follow you in the command I have a 
difficult task set me, and the best I can hope to do is to try and keep the 
pace to where you have set it. I can understand, too, that your brother 
officers and men will regret your absence. I beg you to assure them that 
the Marine Brigade shall have the very best efforts of which I am capable 
to help maintain the high reputation it now has, and that I realize to the 
fullest the extent to which I shall have to rely upon them. I ask your 
kindly offices in reconciling them to the change of commanders. 


The following letter from the Commanding General of the 
33d Division of French Infantry, under whom the Marines served 
on the Verdun front, dated May 7, 1918, expresses a deep senti- 
ment of regard of Brigadier General Doyen: 


It is with deep regret that I learn of your departure. 

I beg of you to receive my sincere thanks for the devoted and helpful 
coOperation you have given me in the exercise of my command. 

I have learned to appreciate your character, your courage and your 
bright qualities of leader. 

I wish to give you, before we separate, this testimonial of my special 
esteem, and to assure you that I shall preserve the remembrance of a 
valiant soldier and a very dear comrade at arms. 

Permit me, General, to give you the brotherly embrace of a French 
General who will never forget you. 


General Order No. 5, Fourth Brigade of Marines, dated May 7, 
1918, reads as follows: 


1. In compliance with Paragraph s, Special Order No. 125, General 
Headquarters, American E, F., May 5, 1918, the undersigned relinquishes 
command of the 4th Brigade, Marine Corps. 

(Signed) C. A. Doyen, 


Brigadier General, Marine Corps. 


Brigadier General Doyen, accompanied by his aide, First 
Lieutenant Benjamin S. Goodman, left the Fourth Brigade of 
Marines on May 9, 1918, and arrived at New York on board the 
Henderson on May 22, 1918. 
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General Order No. 6, Fourth Brigade of Marines, dated May 7, 
1918, reads as follows : 


1. In compliance with Paragraph 5, Special Order No. 125, General 
Headquarters, American E. F., May 5, 1918, the undersigned assumes 
command of the 4th Brigade, Marine Corps. 

2. Second Lieutenant R. N. Williams, 2nd, is announced as per- 


sonal aide. 
(Signed) James G. Harsorp, 
Brigadier General, N. A. 


General Order No. 7, Fourth Brigade of Marines, dated May 8, 
1918, announced First Lieutenant Fielding S. Robinson, U. S. 
Marine Corps, as personal aide to Brigadier General Harbord. 

On May 8, 1918, at 9.00 A.M., the Commanding General of the 
33d Division bestowed the Croix de Guerre on members of the 
Fourth Brigade at Camp des Logettes (two kilometres east 
of Sommedieue). 

General Order No. 8, Fourth Brigade of Marines, dated May 9, 
1918, shows that Major Harry R. Lay, having returned from de- 
tached duty at Langres, relieved Major Holland M. Smith as 
Brigade Adjutant. 


FOURTH BRIGADE OF MARINES LEAVES VERDUN SECTOR 


Order of Relief No. 1, Fourth Brigade of Marines, May 12, 
1918, stated that pursuant to Relief Order No. 47, dated May 11, 
1918, from the Commanding General of the 33d Divisional Infantry 
(French), the 325th R. I. relieved the 6th Regiment of Marines in 
the sub-sector Ronvaux on the night of May 13-14, 1918. The 
277th R. I. relieved the 5th Regiment of Marines in the sub-sector 
Moulainville. The relief in both cases was finished by May 14, 
1918. The Command of the Northern Sector passed to the French 
Commanding General at 10.00 a.M., May 13, 1918; of the sub-sector 
Ronvaux to the Colonel Commanding the 325th R. I. at 7.00 A.M., 
May 14, 1918; of the sub-sector Moulainville to the Colonel Com- 
manding the 277th R. I. at 7.00 a.m., May 14, 1918. 

During the evening of May 13, 1918, the units of the Brigade 
marched to Ancemont, where they entrained May 14, 1918, and pro- 
ceeded to an area around Vitry-le-Francois for open warfare train- 
ing. Brigade Headquarters was located at Venault-les-Dames. 

On May 13, 1918, the Sixth Regiment opened Headquarters at 
P. C. Haudianville. 
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General Order No. 9, Fourth Brigade of Marines, dated May 16, 
1918, announced Major Holland M. Smith, U. S. Marine Corps, the 
Assistant Adjutant, as Brigade Liaison Officer. 

Finding the area around Vitry-le-Frangois unsuitable for open 
warfare training, the units of the Brigade entrained on May 18 and 
19, 1918, at Vitry-le-Frangois, detrained at Pentoise, whence a two- 
day march brought them to a training area around Gisors-Chaumont- 
en-Vixen, northwest of Paris, in the Department of the Oise, Brigade 
Headquarters being located at Bou-des-Bois. 

It was while the Fourth Brigade of Marines was in this area 
that orders were received to hasten to the Chateau-Thierry sector. 
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RECRUITING AND DISTRIBUTION OF THE MARINE 


RECRUITING for the Marine Corps was carried on for the months 
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CORPS 


of December and January with the following results: 


DECEMBER, I9QI9. 


Reénlts. Applicants Accpt. 


ROMA ets CIR nisin cccre'nc'boees ec 108 
WOMCT EE DIRURAIOED fc. co kk conc cccccsrs 117 
OUINGP TPIRION 65 5 oc'ci ccc cnies news 43 
Miourithin Dron... ec cee 10 
VGMROET ERIVIIOEE. 6 woes vce ccc ececice 30 

IE Sa patec cess a0 cs corasecen 308 


292 
404 
98 
85 
95 


974 


Total 
400 
521 
141 

95 
125 





1282 


N. B.—Reénlistments are included in the total acceptances. 


2 Year 3 Year 4 Year 

Eastern Division ......... 340 34 22 
Central Division ......... 479 31 II 
Southern Division ....... 121 II 9 
Mountain Division ........ 70 21 4 
Western Division ........ 96 21 8 

RR e eo ona kces 1106 118 54 

JANUARY, 1920 
Reénits. Applicants Accpt. 

I SUI ov iwc scncceweneees 140 
EE UE gic wun sececedvess 85 
memterm THVMIOM.... 5... ccc cess 55 
ere 16 
Western Division .................. 38 

RB Sib Sie Ch ale a. xie baw Hota via aren 334 


PERIOD OF ENLISTMENT. 


Minority 


280 
280 
154 

60 
102 


876 


4 


Total 





Total 
420 
305 
209 
76 
140 
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PEeriop oF ENLISTMENT. 


2 Year 3 Year 4 Year Minority Total 


Eastern Division ......... 366 28 25 I 420 
Central Division ......... 311 22 32 365 
Southern Division ........ IQ! 12 5 I 209 
Mountain Division ....... 59 15 2 76 
Western Division ........ 102 28 10 140 

WOME cc ds clases Paes wean 1,029 105 74 2 1,210 


Percentages of reénlistments to the total are, for December, 2 
per cent.; for January, 28 per cent. 

The distribution of the Marine Corps on January 31, 1920, was 
as follows: 


CLASSIFIED RECAPITULATION. 





Total 2,3 &4yr. Dur. War 2,3&4 yr. 
Strength men men Res. men in Hosp. 
Rimited States ....6.c50s< 8,984 7,591 1,164 76 363 
ee ee 4,363 4,059 290 14 
TCT ECE Te 1,213 1,113 100 
En route to ships and for- 
C1OR S1RHIONS .... os550 480 480 
NEY ne seis eess 15,040 13,243 1,554 90 363 


Note.—One hundred and fifty-three applicants are included in 
total strength, but are not classified. Sixty Marine Band, Wash- 
ington, D. C., not included in report. 





226 enlisted since date of this report, January 31, 1920. 

242 discharges authorized by Headquarters in U. S. (January 31, 1920). 
660 sick in hospitals in the U. S. 

298 duration-of-war men sick in hospitals in the U. S. 


THE NEW TABLES OF EQUIPMENT 

THE Planning Section of Headquarters Marine Corps has 
prepared for publication Tables of Equipment for Rifle Com- 
panies and Machine Gun Companies. These tables are intended 
to apply primarily for tropical expeditionary duty, but with a 
few changes to conform to climatic conditions will be applicable 
to the other kinds of service. Up to the present time there have 
been no authorized allowances for Rifle and Machine Gun Com- 
panies, other than the Table of Allowance for Expeditionary 
Forces, prepared by the Quartermaster Department, which had 
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not been published to the Marine Corps at large or corrected to 
conform to the Tables of Organization of the Marine Corps. 

Included among the equipment specified is the kind and 
amount of transportation authorized. Since the Marine Corps 
has never furnished animal transportation, it was necessary to 
have recourse to motor transportation. A small number of trucks 
had previously been authorized, but the new tables set the allow- 
ance at one truck for each rifle company and two for each machine 
gun company. 

The tables are not intended as lists of Field Equipment (using 
the term “ field ” in the narrow sense of active campaigning), but 
since all property needed for tropical field equipment is included, 
it will be a matter of elimination rather than addition, to deter- 
mine the amount of field equipment. 


OFFICERS’ SCHOOLS AT QUANTICO 

THE educational system for officers of the Marine Corps is 
now concentrated at Quantico, with the exception of the School 
for Service Afloat, which is at Norfolk, and, of course, the vari- 
ous garrison schools held at Marine Corps posts. There are in 
operation at Quantico two officers’ schools; the Marine Officers’ 
Training School and the Marine Officers’ Infantry School. 

The Training School, formerly known as the Training Camp, 
gives basic military education to the newer officers. All officers 
who have been commissioned since February, 1917, together with 
certain officers who were commissioned shortly previous to this 
date and did not take the course in the School of Application, 
are considered in this class. The commanding officer of this 
school is Major Jesse F. Dyer, and the executive officer Major 
Arthur Racicot. Other officers on duty at this school are: Cap- 
tains Selden B. Kennedy, Clyde H. Metcalf, Ralph J. Mitchell, 
Lieutenants Edward E. Mann, Wm. D. Wray, and John H. 
Parker. The present class consists of fifty-eight students. It is 
proposed to ask for about one hundred students for the next class. 
The subjects taken.up in this school are: 

Infantry Drill Regulations. 

Physical Training. 

Manual of Interior Guard Duty. 

Signals. 

Infantry Weapons. 
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Equitation. 

Administration. 

Engineering. 

Topography. 

Law. 

First Aid and Hygiene. 

Tactics. 

Musketry. 

The present class started to work on January 5th, and will 
complete the course about the end of June. 

The Marine Officers’ Infantry School, which has just started 
its first course, gives more advanced military education to offi- 
cers who have had the necessary basic training or experience. 
The present class consists of 17 Majors and Captains, and it is 
expected that the next class will have a membership of forty. It 
is proposed to select from the graduates of this school the officers 
who are to undertake further military education in the army 
schools at Leavenworth and Bennings, and the Naval War Col- 
lege, and Army General Staff College. 

The school staff is as follows: 

Major Philip H. Torrey, Commanding Officer. 

Captain Albert R. Sutherland, Secretary. 

Captain Charles D. Barrett, Department of Topography and 
Field Engineering. 

Captain Oscar R. Caldwell, Assistant to Captain Barrett. 

Captain Charles B. Mills, Assistant to Captain Barrett. 

Major Ralph S. Keyser, Department of Tactics. 

Captain LeRoy P. Hunt, Assistant to Major Keyser. 

Captain C. N. Muldon, Assistant to Major Keyser. 

Second Lieutenant Elmer R. Byfield, Quartermaster. 

The subjects taken up in this school are: 

Department of Tactics: 

Military Organization. 
Tactics and Technic of Various Arms. 


(a) Infantry. 

(b) Cavalry. 

(c) Field Artillery. 
(d) Machine Guns. 
(e) Signal Troops. 
(f) Engineers. 
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(g) Sanitary Troops. 
(h) Chemical Warfare. 
Plans and Orders. 
Solution of Problems. 
Intelligence and Intercommunication. 
Tactical Principles and Decisions. 
Miscellaneous Lectures. 
Department of Military Topography and Field Engineering: 
Military Topography. 
(a) Map Reading. 
(b) Military Surveying. 
(c) Military Sketching. 
(d) Harbor Survey. 
(e) Landscape Sketching. 
Military Field Engineering: 
(a) Organization of the Ground. 
(b) Miscellaneous. 

The present course commenced on February 2d, and is ex- 
pected to last twenty weeks. 

It is proposed to organize, about April Ist, an infantry weapon 
school, designed to give officers the necessary training and in- 
struction to make them competent instructors in target practice 
with the rifle, automatic rifle and pistol, the use of the bayonet, 
and musketry ; and to give them the knowledge necessary for all 
infantry officers of the functioning and tactical use of the machine 
gun, hand and rifle grenades, one-pounder gun, and the trench 
mortar. It is expected that this class will consist of about 60 
officers, and the same number of N. C. O.’s. 


THE GENERAL SERVICE SCHOOLS, FORT 
LEAVENWORTH 


In view of the fact that a certain number of Marine Officers 
are detailed each year to attend the Army Service Schools at 
Fort Leavenworth, a brief sketch of the courses given there should 
be of value. 

The two principal schools are the School of the Line and the 
General Staff School. In general the Line School covers the 
subjects of Tactics and Staff Duties, the latter limited, mainly, to 
those of a division. In addition, Organization, Military History, 
Conduct of War, Map Reading and Sketching, Field Fortifica- 
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tions, Laws of War and Military Government, Care of Troops, 
Care of Animals and Transportation, Equitation, Solution and 
Preparation of Problems, are features of the course. In more 
detail the course is based on organization; tactics, technic, and 
capabilities of the different arms, separate and in combination; 
tactical principles, decisions, plans and orders and their applica- 
tion; supply principles and their application to the division; the 
duties and functions of the commander and general staff of a 
division; and details of troop leading within the division. The 
basic unit of instruction is the division, but smaller units are 
handled in the troop leading course, but as part of a division. 
Terrain exercises are used to the greatest possible extent. In 
Military Organization the organization used is that of the A. E. F., 
with a few modifications. 

The purpose of the course in Tactics and Technic of Separate 
Arms is to give the students a sound and basic tactical ground 
work in each arm and service before taking them up in combination. 

The combination and relation of the various arms and services 
is covered in the course entitled “ General Tactical Functions of 
Larger Units.” The relation of corps and army troops to the 
division is also included. 

Under “ Plans and Orders,” the distinction is emphasized be- 
tween “plans” and “field orders” and between mitial field 
orders for an operation and the subsequent field orders issued in 
the same operation. 

The two courses entitled “ Tactical Principles and Decisions ” 
and “ Troop Leading” are differentiated in purpose as follows: 
The aim of the former is to illustrate and teach definite prin- 
ciples and decisions and when and how to apply them, while the 
object of the latter, Troop Leading, is to show the methods that 
interior organization should employ to execute the principles and 
decisions adopted and to insure tactical teamplay. 

The basis of the course on Field Engineering is field fortifica- 
tions, including hasty intrenchments, a prepared position and a 
defensive zone. 

Map Reading and Sketching are taught in conjunction with 
each other. 

In giving instruction in the Supply Course, emphasis is laid 
on the influence of supply on tactics and the close relation exist- 
ing between the two. 
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A course on “ Military Intelligence ” and Maps is given also. 

The methods of instruction include Conferences, Lectures, 
Map Problems, Map Manceuvres, Terrain Exercises, and Tactical 
Rides. All problems, terrain exercises, etc., are based on teach- 
ing a particular tactical, staff, or supply lesson. 

The General Staff School Course is based on: Organization; 
a course in tactics, technic and capabilities of the different arms, 
separate and in combination (for this year only); a course in 
tactical principles, decisions, plans, and orders, and their applica- 
tion (largely for this year only) ; supply principles and their ap- 
plication to the corps and army; the duties and functions of 
corps and army commanders and their staffs; details of troop 
leading within the corps and army; and a practical course in staff 
duties for corps and army staffs. 

The basic unit for instruction will be the army corps or the 
army, including a small expedition army. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Tue Editor takes pleasure in announcing that the Board of 
Control of the Marine Corps Association has awarded the annual 
prize of $100 for the best original article on a professional sub- 
ject published in the MarINE Corps Gazette for the year 1919, to 
Major H. C. Judson, U.S.M.C., for his article entitled “ The Neces- 
sity for Anti-aircraft Defense of Advanced Base and Naval 
Stations, Especially as Regards Searchlights, and a Short Dis- 
cussion of the Necessary Characteristics of the Lights,” pub- 
lished in the June issue. 

Honorable mention was made of the following articles, first, 
“The Marine Corps and National Training,” by Brigadier Gen- 
eral E. K. Cole, U.S.M.C., published in the December issue ; second, 
“The New Movement,” by Captain E. H. Jenkins, U.S.M.C., 


published in the September issue. 





The Editor has received a letter from Lieutenant Colonel F. E. 
Evans, U.S.M.C., author of the article entitled “ Demobilizing 
the Brigades,” in our December issue, requesting that an error 
in that article be corrected. The statement was made that “ the 
only hitch in the day’s work was due to the failure in one organ- 
ization, namely, the 11th Regiment, to circulate to all company 
commanders of the organization the details arranged for the entrain- 
ing at the Naval Base. Due to this error a number of discharged 
men were sent into Norfolk with their transportation, and upon 
arrival of the trains at the Base it was necessary to locate the men 
and effect their return to the Base.” 

Colonel Evans has since been informed by the late commander 
of the 11th Regiment that this statement was incorrect, and at 
his (Colonel Evans’) request this information is made public to 
the readers of the GAzETTE. 
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